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rts in only 10 hours? 


Unique 
Monroe Technique 
Hailed by Teachers 


Say Rhythm-add 
Quickly Improves All Students 


Expert operators after only 10 hours instruction? 
Hard to believe, granted. Yet that’s exactly what 
Rhythm-add, Monroe’s new and amazingly effective adding 
technique, can accomplish in business education. 


Developed after years of research, this exclusive Monroe method 
is proving a boon to teachers and students alike. Impartial tests show 
that after only 4 to 10 hours instruction, beginners as well as skilled operators 
are able to increase their adding speeds an average of 41% while 
maintaining highest standards of accuracy. 
To learn how you can use this unique Monroe method to make your 
teaching easier, ask your nearest Monroe representative about the Rhythm-add 
course and teaching aids. Or write the Educational Department, Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
Rhythm-add Trade-mark 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 


Monroe 
Adding Machine 
Model 410-11-011 
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BECOMES 


WITH 


APPLIED 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


SECOND EDITION 


and BUSINESS FORMS — Parts 1 and 2 
by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


FROM JOB FINDING TO JOB SUCCESS—here is 
the book for the all-important high school finishing 
course. Applied Secretarial Practice rounds out and 
brings to peak efficiency the student’s preparation 
for office work. This popular book accomplishes 


four training objectives .. . 
1. It supplies important business information. 
2. It teaches essential office procedures and skills. 
3. It develops desirable personality traits. 
4. It deals realistically with job finding and job 
behavior. 


Business Forms for Applied Secretarial Practice 
includes the stationery, documents, and record sheets 
needed for laboratory experience in the activities 
presented in the text. 


TEXT—534 Pages. Illustrated. List, $2.00. 


Forms—Parts I and II—228 and 182 Pages. 
Each part, list, $1.20. 


Write nearest Gregg office for examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division ° McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York 18 Dallas | 
* Chicago 6 Toronto | 
San Francisco 4 London W.C. | 


This section is an open forum for members of 
UBEA. Ideas and opinions expressed here are 
those of the writers and not necessarily those of 
the United Business Education Association. 


Letters 


Toledo Conference 

To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
There seemed to be no opportunity in Toledo for me to express 

to UBEA my gratitude for the opportunity to attend the Regional 

Conference. It was truly a thrilling experience and I am deeply 

appreciative of the fact that someone gave me the opportunity to 

participate in this event. 


KATHARINE VANBUSKIRK 


James Whitcomb Riley High School 
South Bend, Indiana 


To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

May I take this opportunity to thank UBEA for suggesting my 
name as a delegate to the Regional Instructional Conference which 
was held in Toledo. 

I consider this one of the finest meetings that I have attended. 
The programs and divisions were well planned. I enjoyed the 
contacts made with teachers and administrators and felt that the 
entire program was well worth the time and effort needed to 
put on such an undertaking. 
Mary O. Houser 
Libbey High School 
Toledo 9, Ohio 
@ See page 42 for a report of the Toledo Conference. 


National Council 
To HEADQUARTERS OFFICE: 

I have received my Forum, March, 1951. I am happy to find 
the pictures of the National Council for Business Education (UBEA 
Executive Board) on pages 41-44 in this magazine. I want to 
mount these pictures, but cannot because 42 is on the back of 
41, and 44 is on the back of 43. Can I obtain these two pages 
so that I will have the entire group to mount? If there is a 
charge, I shali be glad to remit. 

Mary Lou HARBouR 

Mt. Pleasant, Texas 

@ Reprints of the pages mentioned in the above letter are available 
for members who wish to mount the pictures of Council members 
for bulletin-board displays. Reprints of the double-page spread 
of Forum editors (December, 1950) are also available. Send a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope to UBEA Headquarters Office 
if you would like to receive either or both reprints. 


TYPES OF UBEA MEMBERSHIP 
Regular—including full active privileges and a year’s 
subscription to Business Education (UBEA) Forum $3 


Student—including a subscription to the Forum. (For 
certified full-time students in academic year.) .. $1.50 
Life—same as regular on a continuous basis $50 
Professional—including full active privileges in UBEA 
and one or more divisions: @ Research Foundation, 
e Administrator’s Division, @ Business Teacher Educa- 
tion Division (NABTTI); e U. S. Chapter of ISBE. 
Also, a year’s subscription to Forum, The National 
Business Education Quarterly, and special bulletins. $6 


Student Professional—same as Professional _._______ $3 


@ Life Professional—same as Professional on continuous 
basis $100 


@ International Society for Business Education—including 
subscription to International Review..--.-...----------- $3 
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UBEA 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Washington, D. C., May—This is the last 
issue in Volume V of your BUSINESS ED- 
UCATION (UBEA) FORUM. The editors 
are already at work on Volume VI (Octo- 
ber, 1951 - May, 1952) which will begin with 
the Shorthand issue. As in the past, Vol- 
ume VI will be devoted to each of the major 
subject-matter areas in business education. 

Letters received by editors and at head- 
quarters indicate that the FORUM?’s popu- 
larity is increasing constantly among in- 
service and in-training business teachers, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, counselors, and 
members of lay groups. The success of the 
FORUM is due to the voluntary aid and 
enthusiastic cooperation of the UBEA mem- 
bers who have served as contributors, editors, 
and members of the 10,000 Club. Advertis- 
ers, too, have had a share in the success of 
the FORUM through bringing their new 
products — teaching aids, equipment, and 
textbooks — to the business teachers who are 
on the job. The FORUM will return to you 
when the new school year opens. Be certain 
that your name is on the mailing list when 
the October issue is released. 


@ AGAIN, we are pleased to present to 
FORUM readers the issue devoted to “Of- 
fice Standards and Cooperation with Busi- 
ness.” Issue Editors Keithley and Hicks have 
assembled a wealth of information on this 
subject which, we believe, will be welcomed 
by business educators, businessmen, and ad- 
ministrators. A complete set of ‘“Stand- 
ards” issues (1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, and 
1951) is now available. With the excep- 
tion of the current issue, three back numbers 
may be purchased at a special price of 
$1.00. The supply is limited, therefore, we 
reserve the right to fill orders from avail- 
able stock. Postage will be paid on cash 
orders. All of the “Standards” issues of the 
FORUM have been exceptionally good. 
They should be available as a ready refer- 
ence for classroom teachers and college stu- 


dents. Order a set today for your own — 


professional library, for the school library, 
or for both libraries. 


@ AN AVALANCHE of letters arrived 
following the offer to send a copy of the 
basic rules covering Federal income tax 
deductions incurred by a public school 
teacher while attending summer school. 
Thanks for the addressed and stamped 
envelopes which you enclosed. Yes, we 
still have copies of the report and shall 
be glad to send you a copy if you do not 
have one. A stamped and addressed en- 
velope should accompany the request for 
the basic rules covering income tax re- 
ductions. 


May, 1951 


@ “A year of fateful decisions faces the 
nation,” Congressman Carl D. Perkins 
of Kentucky warned recently in speaking 
before the House of Representatives in 
support of his federal aid to education 
bill. The bill, H.R. 545, provides an 
allocation of $300 million in federal aid 
to education directly in proportion to 
the number of children of school age 
and inversely proportional to the wealth 
of the state. In speaking for this bill, 
Congressman Perkins said, “At present 
we are far short of preparing our human 
resources either for contributions to vic- 
tory in war or for contributions to eco- 
nomic prosperity in peace... .” And so 
the fight continues in the Eighty-second 
Congress for additional financial support 
for the public schools so that the boys 
and girls in school today may become 
better equipped to face the inevitable 
problems which present world conditions 
force upon them. 


@ BOTH NEA and UBEA have urged 
members of the Senate’s Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Department of La- 
bor and the Federal Security Agency to re- 
store the $1,794,499 which the House of 
Representatives recently deleted from the 
proposed budget for the use of vocational 
education in the distributive occupations. 


@® While at the Toledo Conference, I met 
and talked with a curriculum director from 
Michigan. This educator, like so many with 
whom I talk, fired a barrage of questions 
about why business educators don’t do this 
and that. As usual, it was easy to point out 
that the business curriculum provides for 
this and that, but it was difficult to explain 
why he has been given so much misinforma- 
tion concerning business education. More 
and more, I am convinced that business 
teachers are isolationists in the profession. 
We get together, talk about ourselves, and 
occasionally bring in a businessman to talk 
to us, but we are guilty of ignoring those 
persons — curriculum directors and admin- 
istrators— who are in a position to offer 
real assistance in the promotion of better 
business education. What can we do to cor- 
rect this situation? First, let’s read again 
some of the fine articles which have appeared 
in the Administrators’ issues of the QUAR- 
TERLY — “Business Education Can Be Sold 
to Administrators” (Winter, 1950), “Throw 
Away That Red Hat” (Summer, 1950), and 
*An Open Letter to Principals” (Winter, 
1949). Second, chart the course of action 
for your school and follow through. Inci- 
dentally, the March issue of the FORUM is 
a good one to pass along to principals. 


@ One-man UBEA membership campaigns 
have been conducted this year by three 
prominent business educators as one of their 
contributions to the profession. They are 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; E. 
C. McGill, Kansas State College for Teach- 
ers, Emporia, Kansas; and S. Joseph De- 
Brum, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California. The count today 
shows that all three have topped their volun- 
tary goals. Ted Woodward holds top rank 
with a record of 118 new members to his 
credit; Joe DeBrum is second with 109 new 
members; and E. C. McGill ranks third with 
105 new members obtained in Kansas and 
the surrounding area. UBEA salutes these 
ONE PERCENTERS and other members of 
the 10,000 Club who have made it possible 
to close the fiscal year with an enviable rec- 
ord. Any member who wishes to volunteer 
as a ONE PERCENTER for 1951-52 should 
write to headquarters for the membership 
packet. 


@ THE NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers has announced the Eighth An- 
nual National Conference which will be 
held at Mills College, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, July 9-20. Approximately 300 teach- 
ers are expected to participate in this 
meeting. The program calls for a work- 
shop on “Guidance and Personnel Prob- 
lems” under the direction of Clifford 
Erickson of the Institute of Counseling, 
Testing, and Guidance at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. ‘This workshop 
will appeal to many business educators 
who plan to remain in California follow- 
ing the close of the UBEA and the NEA 
meetings. For those who wish credit, two 
semester hours may be earned at either 
the graduate or undergraduate level. 


@ IF YOU will have a new address next 
September, it is necessary that the proper 
notification be made at the earliest possible 
moment so that you may continue to re- 
ceive your copies of the FORUM without 
interruption. Such notification should be 
made to headquarters office by letter, post 
card, or post office form #225. Give both 
old and new addresses when requesting a 
change. You should also notify your local 
post office on postal form #22 of your 
change of address. Both postal forms are 
obtainable at any post office. 

Since considerable time is required to 
process a change of address, members are 
urged to advise us as soon as they know 
the new address, preferably not less than 
five weeks in advance. 


“HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


@ IF YOU plan to attend the UBEA meet- 
ings in San Francisco, please send your 
mame and June 1 address to headquarters 
office. The convenient form which ap- 
peared on page 24 in the April issue of the 
FORUM will be sufficient, or a card giving 
‘the information requested may be sent if 
you do not wish to mutilate the page in 
‘your copy of the FORUM. The prelim- 
inary program and agenda for the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will be mailed about 
June 1 to persons who complete and re- 
turn the reservation form. 


@ ONE architect reflected the general 
feeling of those who inspected the out- 
standing exhibit of school architecture at 
the Atlantic City convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators when he termed it the “hit of the 
show.” A filmstrip on school building 
plans based upon this exhibit will be 
available soon. With the increasing call 
for business educators to assist with plans 
for the business education department, 
‘you may want to become acquainted 
with the exhibit through viewing the 
filmstrip. Inquire from your superin- 
tendent, who may have the filmstrip. 

Business educators have always enjoyed 
and profited from attendance at the 
AASA convention. The following dates 
and places have been selected for the 
three regional conventions in 1952: St. 
Louis, February 23-27; Los Angeles, 
March 8-12; and Boston, April 5-9. While 
the date and place of the annual meet- 
ings of the four UBEA Divisions for 
UBEA professional members—UBEA Re- 
search Foundation, Administrators Divi- 
sion of UBEA, U. S. Chapter of ISBE, 
and National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions—has not 
been announced pending final arrange- 
ments with AASA and AACTE, they 
will probably be scheduled for St. Louis 
on February 20-23, 1952. A complete 
announcement should reach you in Octo- 
ber, but mark your calendar now for 
these tentative arrangements. 


@ THE UBEA has been invited to send 
representatives to the Annual Conference 
on Standards for Teacher Education In- 
stitutions. This conference, sponsored 
by the NEA’s National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards, will be held at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California, on June 
27-30. E. C. McGill and Edwin A. Swan- 
son represented business education at the 
1950 conference which was held in 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


6 


@ BOTH UBEA and FBLA will have 
representatives at the Sixth National Con- 
ference on Citizenship. At least five hun- 
dred organizations will be represented 
when the conference gets under way on 
May 17 at the Statler Hotel in Washing- 
ton. The Department of Justice of the 
United States and the National Educa- 
tion Association are co-sponsors of the 
conference. 


@ GRIPES are usually out of order, but 
when it comes to the present mail service, no 
other course is open. Some of our UBEA 
members have written about the delay in 
delivery of the FORUM and other commu- 
nications from headquarters office. Our 
“detective” letters indicate that the delays 
occur after the mail is dispatched from the 
Washington Post Office. For example, in 
a recent bulk mailing to members of the Re- 
search and Administrators Divisions, the 
“detective” letter carrying the Washington 
address was delivered to the office the fol- 
lowing day, while the “detective” letter car- 
rying my home address (five miles beyond 
the District of Columbia line) was delivered 
eighteen days later. To expedite the han- 
dling of mail, NEA and its departments 
employ delivery service to and from the post 
office. All bulk mail is bundled according 
to postal regulations and is ready for weigh- 
ing and dispatching upon arrival at the 
post office. 

The FORUM is mailed about the fifteenth 
of the month. If your copy fails to arrive 
within a reasonable length of time (six 
weeks at the most), please write to head- 
quarters to verify the address on your mail- 
ing plates. Also, complain to your local 
postal clerk about the service. Your head- 
quarters staff and editors often work under 
considerable stress and strain to meet dead- 
lines, but they have no control over the 
mail service. If enough complaints are 
entered, this present unsatisfactory postal 
situation should, at least, improve some- 
what. 

It should be mentioned here that the 
QUARTERLY, NABTTI BULLETIN, and 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW do not have 
mailing deadlines. Each is dispatched 
promptly upon delivery to headquarters. 


@ THE United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO through its chairman, 
George D. Stoddard, has issued an invita- 
tion to UBEA to designate a team of 
two representatives to participate in its 
Third National Conference which will be 
held at Hunter College, New York City, 
September 9 through 13. This conference, 
authorized by the law creating the Com- 
mission, will focus on one phase of 
UNESCO’s program: increasing under- 
standing and support of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies as in- 
ternational instruments of peace and 
welfare. 


BUSINESS 


@ SUMMERTIME and conference time 
are synonymous for many business edu- 
cators. This year, business education 
conferences are scheduled by business 
teacher-education schools in most of the 
states. Wherever you may travel, in your 
own state or to distant points, a business 
education conference may be included in 
your itinerary. For example, conferences 
will be held at the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, June 4, 5, and 6; 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
June 7 and 8; Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, June 15 and 16; 
North Texas State College, Denton, June 
20, 21, and 22; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, June 20-22; Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, June 25 and 26; 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
June 29 and 30; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, July 23, 24, and 25; and many 
others. Why not arrange to combine 
your travel and your professional activi- 
ties this summer? Your pupils next year 
and the following years will benefit— 
you, too, will enjoy meeting and working 
with fellow teachers on some of the 
problems in business education. 


@ During the summer months all of us in 
business education can make specific con- 
tributions to the success of the UBEA 
through our contacts with educators in sum- 
mer sessions, conferences, and tour groups. 
Wherever we go and whatever we do, we can 
serve significantly by bringing to the atten- 
tion of business teachers the purposes and 
program of UBEA and urge individual 
membership in our national professional 
specialized association. As individual mem- 
bers we can do much to bring about the 
realization of our dreams for a strong na- 
tional professional specialized association of 
business educators. Forty thousand business 
teachers united behind a program of better 
business education for all—a_ basic busi- 
ness education for every boy and girl so 
that he will become a better citizen, and bet- 
ter education for business for those who seek 
employment — can be an influence that will 
be heard. A strong individual membership 
in state, regional, and UBEA is the founda- 
tion upon which our success depends. Please 
tell the “UBEA Story” wherever you go this 
summer and let me hear from you when- 
ever ideas are presented to you which may 
be helpful in building the profession. 


@ The editors, members of headquarter’s 
staff, and officers of -your Association join 
me in wishing for you a pleasant and profit- 
able summer. 


UBEA Executive Secretary 
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How to BUILD typing speed 


TRAIN more accurate typists 


Classroom tests reveal why electric typewriters are 
fast becoming the foremost teaching tools today. 
Students’ learning time is cut drastically; they 
develop speed and assurance early—are motivated 
for continued success. 

Basic technique is developed and perfected with- 
out long practice on tedious drills. Hands are always 
in typing position on the keyboard, whether return- 
ing the carriage or typing. Type impression is 
perfect from the beginning. 


in far less time 


Greater accuracy results from sustained typing 
rhythm. Electric typing requires no unnatural finger 
strokes. The free, easy gliding of fingers over keys 
develops the word-pattern habit—basis for con- 
tinuing increases in speed. 

IBM’s 20 years of experience in the electric typing 
field are at your service—for a classroom demon- 
stration or development of a training program 
based on the most modern teaching aids. Write to 
IBM, Dept. uF-4,590 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS: MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Never was Filing 
more were you 
better able give 


Wherever there is important work to be done — there is filing to be ‘ 

done. The students in your classes today will soon be called upon of) ot 

to supply the fast, accurate filing-and-finding that is an integral part at 

| 

of expanded production. te 

That’s where you come in — you and Identic. cree Wg 

When you use Remington Rand Identic practice sets to teach your a3 4 ] 

students, you enable them to step right into this vital work . . . ready i ei 

to go, with no time out for breaking-in. For Identic uses problems u ay 

taken from actual business. The work your students do for you today, a fap 

they'll be doing in a skilled office job tomorrow. 2 ey 

And remember — with Identic you get 8 free teaching aids that Ke He 

save your time and help your students to learn filing — fast. Send 

the coupon today. at Rit 

| KRemington. Band 
| Management Controls Library, Room 1117, a 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ee 
I I'd like to have literature on Identic practice filing sets. i 
NAME 
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Helping the Teacher Determine Standards 


A business teacher must know about standards. In the final analysis, it is in 
the classroom that standards are put to use. It is here that most of the real work 
is done to train competent persons for jobs. It is here that recognition must be 
given to the requirements for a particular job. 


A teacher cannot hope for success without a knowledge of standards. He 
must incorporate this knowledge in his working list of objectives. When he has 
done so, he can teach effectively. Until he has done so, he has no base upon 
which to build. Without this knowledge his teaching is ineffective in the lives of 
boys and girls. 


The teacher, therefore, must understand the nature of standards. He must 
understand that standards are carefully thought-out methods of performing cer- 
tain functions. They are not fixed or static ways of performing. Actually, while 
the quality indicated by an expressed standard may be the nearest to perfection 
which we now know, standards, as used in business education, imply that study 
and research are needed to bring about change toward improvement. 


The teacher should know, too, that he is not wholly responsible for deter- 
mining and developing standards. (The terms determining and developing have 
been used advisedly in this feature section of the Forum. We believe that we 
must learn about present standards, and that we must also work toward the im- 
provement of these standards.) There are others in business education who are 
as responsible for helping him to do a good job as he is for doing it. He should 
look for help from the department head, the principal, the city supervisor, the 
institution from which he received his training, and from fellow teachers. 


Thus, it seems logical to conclude that standards in business education can 
best be improved by a continuous, consolidated, and cooperative effort on the 
part of all those responsible for any part of the entire training program. This 
effort should be directed toward ‘‘helping the teacher to determine and develop 
standards.’’ In this issue of the Forum the editors bring you information 
about standards based upon study, research, and expert opinion. Each con- 
tributor tells you about the principal contributions which he, and others in 
similar positions, can make to help teachers develop a better program of busi- 
ness education. Each one is saying to you, ‘‘This is how I do it.”’ 


The important thing for each business teacher to remember, however, is 
that he must seek the help of those who are in a position to give it. As he is the 
person who will utilize the results of standards studies, he must participate in 
any program which will determine what those standards are. He must then con- 
duct his classes to the end that he will evolve better standards for office work 
than those which are in common use. Only through such efforts will the boys 
and girls whom he teaches not only be prepared to hold initial office jobs, but 
they will be the ones who will be ready for promotions from those jobs. 


Erwin M. Kerrutey, Issue Editor 


Editorial 


Teach Acceptance or Curiosity 


Too often we teach students to be accepters rather than questioners. We 
stress certain essentials or tell students that things should be done in a certain 


way. 


The students accept what we have taught them. In order to be sure that 
they do, we test them over the material that we have taught them and expect 
them to give the one and only keyed answer. In the final analysis we have taught 
acceptance. I often wonder, however, if we are not misplacing our emphasis 
somewhat. 

I believe that we should teach students to be questioners. We should empha- 
size day after day that there are better ways of doing things. We should preface 
every lesson with the simple statement ‘‘This is the best way that we now know.”’ 
We should try to raise the sights of our students above the normal routine of | 
things to urge them to question the way things are done and to look always for 
a better way of doing things. For example: 

1. Is there anything sacred about a rectangular desk? Motion studies have 
indicated that the outer corners of a desk are beyond efficient reach. Perhaps 
triangular or semicircular desks would be better. 

2. Does a telephone receiver have to be held in the hand? Do numbers 
have to be dialed? Or couldn’t we have a concealed communication system within 
the desk that would necessitate only pushing a button, speaking the number, 
being connected automatically with the other party, and talking; both hands 
would be free, no more of this left-shoulder-and-left-ear-holding-attempt when 
both hands are needed to find a certain paper or to do some calculations. 

You could probably add many more questions. Your students could raise | 
many. The important thing is not the specific questions that might be asked 
or the reasonableness of the questions, but that questions are constantly asked 
about the way we do things in offices, in stores, and in teaching. 

We should, in other words, encourage a questioning attitude about every- 
thing—why is a particular thing done this way, is there a better way? 

In so doing, we should mention certain things: 

1. It is not a graduate’s job to revolutionize an office or store. He soon 
would be out of a job—but ahy suggestions he can make for improving a job 
are welcome. Such suggestions will result in money for the store or office and 
increased recognition and promotion for the employee. It is through such 
devices that an employee singles himself out for advancement. 

2. Suggestions should be made in a constructive, gracious manner not in 
a critical, condescending manner. No boss likes to be told that he is wrong. 
But a skillful critic can suggest many places for improvement and do so in 
such a way that both will feel better about it. d 


8. Even though a suggestion may seem insignificant, it may fit: into a al 
general pattern of improvement that is desirable. Today’s foolish ideas, eX 
modified somewhat, become tomorrow’s realities. C0 

4, Large changes in methods or in organizations are in reality usually a ot 

os composite of countless small suggestions and questions. eg 

In a sense, the above comments point up the difference between training : - fj 
and education. Anyone can be trained to do a certain thing in a certain way . 


with no questions asked or with no mental activity being involved. Education 
for business positions implies more than training, however. It implies a men- 
tal attitude, an open mind, a thinking mind, one that is always seeking better 
methods of doing things. Plenty of questioning is necessary for progress in 
business and education, not tacit acceptance of things as they presently exist. 


CuHaArLEs B. Hicks, Associate Editor 
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Teachers Should Meet 


Performance Standards Too 


By S. J. WANOUS* 


University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Good teaching is rare! ‘‘Teachers make assignments, 
grade papers, take the roll, and perform other clerical 
duties; but they don’t teach.’’ This report comes from 
the supervisor of one of our large city school systems. 
The department head of a school in another system told 
me that most of his teachers were brought up on the 
‘‘practice’’ theory of teaching. ‘‘Consequently,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the students in our classes get a lot of practice, 
but little instruction. We don’t get as much done as we 
should.’’ From my own observations and from talks 
with boys and girls who have taken business courses, I 
have gathered the impression that teachers who use 
foreeful teaching methods are the exception rather than 
the rule. One can only conclude that we are still in the 
‘Glass Wall Era’’ in business education. The teaching 
methods that were developed and used then are still in 
style. 

Is it surprising, then, that many school administrators 
look upon business teaching as an easy assignment—an 
assignment that almost anyone who can keep the stu- 
dents occupied and reasonably quiet can handle? Is it 
any wonder, too, that many of our students fail to meet 
even the most reasonable standards when they finish our 
courses? Typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
other business subjects must be taught if we wish to 
achieve good results and high professional standing. 
Business teachers must learn how to teach! They must 
adopt classroom performance standards that are in keep- 
ing with the importance of their profession. 


Teachers Should Teach! 


In typewriting, the situation is particularly bad. 
Ninety per cent of the teacher’s time is spent doing cler- 
ical work. Only 10 per cent of it is spent teaching. 


*Dr. Wanous is Professor of Business Education and Chairman of the 
Department of Business Education at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. He was UBEA’s First Vice-President in 1946-47. 
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Teachers must adopt classroom performance standards that 
are in keeping with the importance of their profession. 


Rarely does one find a demonstration stand in a type- 
writing classroom from which the teacher can show the 
students how to strike the keys or to return the carriage 
or to type at sixty words a minute with good techniques. 
Yet teaching typewriting by the demonstration method 
so that students can learn by imitation is one of the best 
ways known to teach typewriting. As a result, standard 
rates in typewriting are 30 words a minute at the end of 
one full year of so-called instruction ; 40 words a minute 
at the end of two. They should be again as high. Yet, 
the student who can type 60 or 70 words a minute at the 
end of his second year is somewhat of a class celebrity. 
Better teaching standards would produce better results. 

In bookkeeping and shorthand, the situation is little 
better than it is in typewriting. Very few teachers can 
apply, expertly, problem-solving, experimental, demon- 
stration, or apprenticeship methods to the various units 
of these courses. These terms will be explained later. For 
the moment, let us be concerned briefly with results. In 
bookkeeping, most of the students are hopelessly and 
utterly lost in a maze of terms and records. Few who 
take the course learn enough about the operations of 
business or record keeping to make the experience worth 
while. In shorthand, the mortality rate at the end of the 
first year is so high that even the teachers are alarmed. 
Are there not ways to teach these subjects better than 
we do? 

Spokesmen for business education have long recog- 
nized the problems set forth in the foregoing discussion. 
They have proposed a variety of solutions to them, rang- 
ing from the development of better guidance programs 
to a revamping of our curricula. The premise is made in 
this article that there is little wrong with business edu- 
cation that good teaching can not solve. Business teach- 
ers must learn how to teach. They must learn to use ex- 
pertly the techniques of the profession. 
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“There is little wrong with business education that good teaching cannot solve.” 


Using the Demonstration Method 


The demonstration method is, for most teachers, the 
easiest to use. It produces quick results. It is easily 
adapted to any skill learning the students must under- 
take. When the demonstration method is used, the stu- 
dents learn by imitation. This is an important point for 
teachers to keep in mind. Without imitation—imme- 
diate imitation—on the part of the students, most of the 
power of demonstration teaching is lost. 

Assume, for example, that the teacher of typewriting 
wishes to teach her students to strike the letter j with 
a quick down-up stroke. She shows them how to strike 
the letter. She asks the students to watch the movement 
of her finger and to listen to the sound of the key as it 
hits the paper. She calls for immediate and exact imita- 
tion. The demonstration-imitation procedure must, of 
course, be repeated many times. If she wishes, the teacher 
may show wrong and then right ways of hitting the key 
in order to develop, by contrast, the best stroking meth- 
od. The students should be required, of course, to imi- 
tate only the correct stroking pattern. 

The carriage return, paper handling, rhythm, shift- 
key operation, and almost everything else the student 
must learn in typewriting can be taught by the demon- 
stration method. It may be adapted with equal ease to 
the teaching of shorthand. Writing rather than drawing 
outlines, moving quickly from one outline to the next, 
phrasing, and holding the pen lightly—all of these ele- 
ments of fluency in taking dictation can be taught by 
the demonstration method. 

In bookkeeping, record keeping and computational 
skills can be taught by demonstration. For example, the 
teacher may place entries on the board to record charge 
sales, emphasizing each step in the procedure as she 
makes it. The students should imitate the teacher, mak- 
ing each entry precisely as the teacher made it. One of 
the objectives of the bookkeeping course is to develop 
the habit of systematic procedure in record keeping. The 
teacher will be surprised to discover how quickly she 
can get her students to achieve this objective if she uses 
the demonstration method expertly. 

Yes, business teachers should capitalize on the stu- 
dents’ ability to imitate and to learn by imitation. Op- 
erations should be broken down, and a few simple steps 
should be demonstrated at a time. Immediate imitation 
of these steps should be required on the part of the 
students. Finally, there must be repetition of the dem- 
onstration-imitation procedure in order to give learning 
a chance to take place. 


Applying the Experimental Method 


The experimental method fires the imagination, mo- 
tivates the students. It is dramatic and resultful. When 
it is used well by the teacher, the students learn by gen- 
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eralization. The teacher’s responsibility lies in defining 
a problem, prescribing a procedure for solving it, using 
the procedure (or having the students use it), solving 
the problem, measuring results, and getting the students 
to generalize from the results obtained. Using the ex- 
perimental method is not so easy as writing assignments 
on the board and grading papers, but it is far more 
effective. 

Let us see how the experimental method might be used 
in teaching the students what kind of rhythm to use in 
typewriting. The teacher may ask her students to type 
the word to as rapidly as they can for 10 seconds, and 
to count and record the number of to’s typed. (I usually 
get 39 to’s when I do the experiment.) Then she should 
ask them to type my for 10 seconds, and to count and 
record the number of my’s typed. (I usually get 19.) 

Questions about results are asked; solutions are given; 
a concept of rhythm is born; and generalizations for 
future typewriting behavior are drawn. The students 
learn that words like to, do, so, and, the, and they can 
and should be typed very rapidly on the word level. 
They also learn that words like my, upon, only, and case 
must be written more slowly and on the letter level. The 
rhythm pattern to be adopted can best be demonstrated 
by typing ‘‘to’’ and ‘‘my”’ in succession, smoothly and 


rhythmically. The rhythm pattern, however, is variable, » 


not metronomie. 

In typewriting, the best way to tabulate columns of 
figures or to cut stencils or to center headings can be 
taught by the experimental method, too. 

In bookkeeping, the value of the trial balance as a 
proof of posting accuracy, for example, can be estab- 
lished by the experimental method. Certain types of 
posting errors should be made purposely and their effect 
on the trial balance measured. The students will learn 
by this procedure that the trial balance provides a par- 
tial proof of posting accuracy. It will uncover certain 
types of errors; certain others, it will not bring to light 
at all. I know of no better way to develop this concept 
than through the use of the experimental method. 

Teachers with fertile minds will find many uses for 
the experimental method in all the subjects they teach. 
When it is used, students form concepts through gen- 
eralization; and lessons learned through generalization 
are not easily forgotten. 


Making Use of the Apprenticeship Method 


In the apprenticeship method of teaching, the teacher 
takes the role of the master craftsman; the students 
learn by watching the teacher and by comparing their 
work with that produced by the teacher. In this method, 
as in the methods already explained, the teacher assumes 
a dynamic place in the teaching-learning process. The 
method is particularly good for getting the students to 
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“The teacher should be able to do expertly what he expects his students to do.” 


use good work habits. Moreover, they gain confidence 
in the teacher and their learning is highly motivated. 

In typewriting, for example, the method may be used 
in teaching the students to type letters. <A letter is 
selected from the textbook; and the teacher, working 
from the front of the room, gives directions for typing 
the date, the address, and other parts of the letter as 
she types them. The students are directed to type with 
the teacher and to maintain the pace set by her. Stu- 
dents who do not finish a part of or a paragraph in the 
letter as the teacher finishes it move to the next part or 
paragraph with the teacher. She keeps them informed 
about her progress. 

When the letter is completed, the teacher removes her 
work from the machine and emphasizes certain points of 
importance. These points include placement of the date 
and other parts, punctuation marks used in the style 
called for, and general appearance of the letter. The 
students are asked to compare their work with that of 
the teacher. They should then be given a number of sug- 
gestions for maintaining the pace set by the teacher, 
such as using the tabulator mechanism for typing the 
date and letter closing, keeping eyes on the copy, and 
using good techniques of hitting the keys. The procedure 
should be repeated five or six times, by which time many, 
if not all, of the students will be able to type the letter 
well at the pace set by the teacher. I can guarantee that 
the students will learn far more about typing letters 
when this method is used than they will when they are 
required to type the letter by themselves as a matter of 
fulfilling the requirements of an assignment. 

The apprenticeship method has wide application in 
the teaching of business subjects. It can be used easily 
to teach almost any advanced unit in the typewriting 
course. It can be used, also, in teaching the students how 
to handle practice sets in bookkeeping. It can be used to 
teach students how to work through a home assignment 
in shorthand. It can be used to teach students how to 
write a good answer to a letter in business correspond- 
ence. Why shouldn’t the teacher be able to step before 
her class and do expertly what she expects her students 
to do? Let the students learn from example and from a 
comparison of their work with that done by the teacher. 


Teaching by the Problem-Solving Method 


When the problem-solving method is used, students 
learn by ‘‘guided’’ trial and error. The teacher’s job is 
one of developing an increasingly more difficult series of 
problems so that all the students, or at least a majority 
of them, can, through trial and error, come up with a 
solution to each one of them. 

In bookkeeping, for example, the procedure for find- 
ing net profit can be taught by having the students work 
through problems on each of the following steps: 
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1. Figuring profit when only sales and purchases are 

given. 

2. Figuring profit when expenses are added to step 

1 above. 

3. Figuring profit when ending inventory is added to 

steps 1 and 2 above. 

4. Figuring profit when beginning inventory is added 

to steps 1, 2, and 3 above. 

There are few students who could not learn how to 
find net profit, without guidance, when the unit is broken 
down into the steps listed above. If they were confronted 
with the problem in its most complete form, very few of 
them could work their way through it.. 

Centering headings on the typewriter can be taught 
by giving the students a simple one-line heading to cen- 
ter. This problem should be followed by several which 
require the student to center two-, three-, and four-line 
headings, with regular spacing and with single spacing 
between the letters. 

The success of the problem-solving method will de- 
pend, in large part, upon the teacher’s deftness in de- 
veloping a series of related problems, any one of which 
can be solved by students in a few seconds or minutes. 
One problem should lead to the next; the solution of one 
should contribute to the solution of the one that follows. 


The trial-and-error learning that comes when the prob- 
lem-solving method is used is definitely guided and 
purposeful. It is never disorderly and aimless. Follow- 
ing the development of the problem, the teacher should 
provide for trial and error by the students. Solutions 
developed through the trial and error method should be 
discussed and the best solution should be selected and 
applied. 

Better Teaching Will Improve Standards 


Lack of space prevents the giving of more detailed 
explanations of each of the teaching methods presented. 
More detailed explanations are not necessary, however. 
The important point is that teachers recognize their re- 
sponsibilities in helping students to meet reasonably 
high standards of performance by adopting better 
teaching methods and by meeting high standards of 
classroom performance themselves. Good teaching is 
rare, but it need not be. Teachers with nimble, creative 
minds will make their own adaptations of the demon- 
stration, experimental, apprenticeship, and problem- 
solving methods. They will not be satisfied with mediocre 
results either on their own part or on the part of their 
students. 


A special package containing three issues (May 1947-49) of 
the FORUM which feature office standards may be obtained by 
sending one dollar (postage paid on orders accompanied by 
check or money order) to UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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“There is no ‘standard’ standard for beginning office workers.” 


Standards for Beginning Office Workers 


Business and schools should continue their efforts to work more closely together 
in formulating adequate and reasonable standards for beginning office workers. 


By LESLIE J. WHALE* 


Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Whale was asked to comment on the stand- 
ards of beginning office workers in the Detroit area, an area which 
is highly industrialized and which employs thousands of office 
workers from many sources. In his article Mr. Whale tells what 
he has discovered about standards in Detroit. To other business 
teachers these questions might be raised: What standards exist in 
your community? What is being done to raise standards? What 
teaching standards do you have? What examples of business co- 
operation are evident in your community? If you have some com- 
ments, send them to one of the editors of the Office Standards 
Service. 


The law of supply and demand operates in the raising 
and lowering of standards for beginning office workers— 
this is as true in Detroit as it is throughout the nation. 
In times of an adequafe supply of beginning office work- 
ers, there is a tendency to hold to a higher standard of 
skill requirements and competencies for initial employ- 
ment. In times of labor shortages, there is a tendency to 
lower the skill requirements and competencies for begin- 
ning office workers. An illustration of this fact may be 
observed in the civil service requirements in the last two 
war emergencies. In a comparatively short time, stand- 
ards of beginning stenographers and typists were low- 
ered from 100 to 80 words a minute or less for junior 
stenographers and from 50 to 40 words a minute or less 
for junior typists. 

Standards of achievement in secondary schools for 
business skill subjects are tending to become more uni- 
versally accepted but are still not alike in regard to spe- 
cific competencies. Standards for initial jobs in business 
offices are much less uniform than those of our course 
requirements in our secondary schools. 

Current practice in testing skill competencies of be- 
ginning office workers is further complicated by the fact 
that few firms test prospective employees in the same 
way. Practices in testing are found to vary considerably 
depending on the type and kind of business. There is 
also a variety of testing practices within different de- 
partments of the same company. A similar variety ex- 
ists, as a matter of fact, among the tests and test admin- 
istering practices of city, state, and federal civil service 
departments. 


*Mr. Whale is Supervisor of Business Education in the Detroit Public 
Schools. He is a charter member of UBEA and served as State Director 
for UBEA while teaching at Wayne University. 
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The National Office Management Association in its 
survey of standards in more than one thousand com- 
panies in the United States and Canada found wide 
variance in proficiency standards.? 


Detroit Standards 

These most uniform ‘‘standard’’ required by all firms 
is the filling out of an application blank. Many a would- 
be employee never gets to have an interview with the 
personnel manager due to the manner (lack of neatness, 
completeness, and accuracy) in which the application 
blank is completed and due to the answers given to the 
details requested on the form. 

If the applicant is successful in the first obstacle (ap- 
plication blank), he may eliminate himself during the 
second hurdle — the personal interview — by not being 
suitably dressed and groomed, or by not giving straight- 
forward answers to the usual questions asked by the in- 
terviewer ; such as ‘‘ What can you do?’’ ‘‘ How well can 
you do it?’’ ‘‘Where do you want to work?’’ ‘‘Why do 
you wish to work here ?’’ 

The third challenge of the applicant is the successful 
passing of the achievement, aptitude, and competency 
tests that are peculiar to each company or service or- 
ganization. 

To help job applicants in the Detroit area, the Detroit 
Board of Education operates a central placement bureau 
for all school graduates and drop outs. Standards for a 
elerk typist are 25 to 30 words a minute, but typewriting 
is not the most important factor; standards for an av- 
erage typist are 40 to 45 words a minute; standards for 
a good to excellent typist are 50 words a minute or more. 

The standards for stenographers have a similar pat- 
tern: clerk-stenographer, 60 to 70 words a minute (dic- 
tation) ; average stenographer, 80 to 90 words a min- 
ute; good to excellent stenographer, 100 words a minute 
or more. 

Percentile scores on the Dresher Occupational Apti- 
tude Inventory tests, consisting of coding, filing, spell- 
ing, number checking, and business mathematics, are 
used as a basis for general clerical job requirements. 

1Vocational Requirements Containing Suggested Standards for Begin- 


ning Office Jobs,” Survey Summary No. 10, 1950; National Office Manage- 
ment Association, page 5. 
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“In these times of ‘creeping’ mobilization there is a trend toward the lowering of standards.” 


Personality, age, grade completed in school, health, in- 
telligence, and general employability are other factors 
considered in meeting local business standards. 


Summary 

1. There is no ‘‘standard’’ standard for a beginning 
job in business offices. Many employers give no tests at 
all but rely entirely upon the personality, appearance, 
and demonstrated ability of the beginning office worker 
during a probationary period of employment. 

2. There is little or no uniformity in regard to stand- 
ards, testing procedures, and kinds of tests administered. 
Testing procedures and kinds of tests vary not only 
among different companies but also within the divisions 
and departments of the same company. 

3. The most uniform ‘‘standard’’ is the filling out of 
an application blank and the conduct of an applicant 
during the personal interview. 

4. Intangibles that make for successful employment 
tend to overshadow specific test scores in many com- 
panies. Some of these desirable intangibles are company 
loyalty, ability to work with others, non-gossiping, non- 
‘‘gold-bricking,’’ ability to get things done, lack of 


‘“spell-blindness,’’ ability to follow simple directions, 
businesslike attitudes, proper work habits, good judg- 
ment, ability to answer the telephone, ability to meet 
people, cooperation, a sense of responsibility and frelia- 
bility, and reasonable efficiency. . 

5. In these times of ‘‘creeping mobilization,’’ there is 
a trend toward the lowering of standards. 

6. Employers have found that high school graduates 
without previous experience have, for the most part, 
made satisfactory employees. 

7. Business, and schools should continue their efforts 
to work more closely together in formulating adequate 
and reasonable standards for beginning office workers. 
In the past, business has often condemned the schools 
for not training pupils adequately in fundamentals, 
skills, and attitudes toward work. On the other hand, 
the schools have sometimes felt that business is unrea- 
sonable in its requirements and often does not have the 
necessary patience with beginning office workers. By 
mutual understanding of each other’s problems through 
visitation, conference, discussion, and adjustment, this 
situation should improve. 


Responsibilities of the Business Teacher for 


Determining Standards 


Classroom teachers are called upon constantly to make decisions concerning standards. 


By HULME KINKADE* 


College of Marin 
Kentfield, California 


The entire school is involved in the problem of stand- 
ards. While the teacher is concerned about the low- 
ability students in his particular classes, the counselors 
and administrators have to deal with youths from all 
the classes. ‘‘What shall we do with these students?’’ 
they ask. ‘‘They haven’t the capacity to take the col- 
lege preparatory (or college transfer) courses. If they 
ean get something out of the classes in the business de- 
partment, is it not better to have them a little better 
prepared to meet life’s problems than to leave school 
completely unprepared? It is a challenge that we want 
the business teachers to accept.’’ 


Some Factors Affecting Teaching Standards 
It is inevitable that the business department must ac- 
cept boys and girls who will not ‘‘measure up,’’ regard- 
less of how high or low the standards are placed. Ex- 
cept in those rare instances where some practical means 


*Mr. Kinkade is president of the Bay Section of the California Busi- 
ness Education Association. 
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of selection is employed, the teacher must do the best 
that he can with what he finds. Having a wide range 
in capacity, attitudes, industry, and motor coordination 
(where skill subjects are involved), the teacher must 
instruct the group to the best of his ability. This ability 
is tempered by such factors as experience, teaching load, 
extra-curricular responsibilities, the subject being taught, 
and the alertness or responsiveness of the students. 
Student reaction may range from letter-perfect parrot- 
ing of the teacher’s or author’s words to complete ignor- 
ance of anything said by either. In a skill subject, the 
reaction may be phenomenal— phenomenal that they 
could have progressed so far in so little time or phe- 
nomenal that they could have progressed so little! 
Obviously, the best student in the class should get 
the best grade. If the class is typewriting, the student 
may have had previous instruction or, perhaps, he is 
repeating the course. If the semester is closing, perhaps 
the student should be graded on improvement—even 
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“The school counselor can be of invaluable service to the business department when properly indoctrinated. 


though the improved knowledge or ability still leaves 
much to be desired. Teachers differ as to how the poorer 
students should be marked. A failing mark entered 
early in the semester may discourage the mediocre stu- 
dent, causing him to stop trying or to drop out of the 
class. What are we doing to the person’s self-respect, his 
confidence in his own ability, and his willingness to meet 
life’s problems? The other attitude is that boys and 
girls will be pitted against tough and competitive con- 
ditions upon leaving school. Providing a cushion now 
will only intensify the shock later on when the teacher 
is not there to understand and sympathize. 

Whatever the system that we use, there is a rule-of- 
thumb precept that we must follow. We cannot give all 
the students good grades, or we get the reputation of 
being a ‘‘soft touch’’ and the administration will view 
our methods and our grades with suspicion. On the 
other hand, if most of the grades that we give are ‘‘C’’ 
or lower, the administration will think that we are doing 
a poor job of teaching. 


What Can The Teacher Do? 


The teacher must work with the students to the best 
of his ability, give each a marketable skill, specific busi- 
ness knowledge, and a general background of informa- 
tion that will assist him regardless of what he does after 
school. The teacher must do what he can to help gradu- 
ates secure a job and to adapt themselves to that job. 
Arbitrary standards can perhaps be applied to some stu- 
dents, but not to all. Some students may fall short of 
meeting a particular standard, however, the teacher must 
realize that these boy8 and girls have acquired, when 
properly motivated, some marketable skill and knowl- 
edge. 

If the teacher looks to the standards set by business- 
men, he must still ask himself to what extent he can 
accept and apply these standards to his classes. Often, 
the average employer will ask for a person who can 
typewrite 60 words a minute. If he does not assign the 
student to a job that will consist of copy work hour 
after hour, then speed typewriting is meaningless. He 
says that he wants a stenographer who can take short- 
hand at 120 words a minute, yet, he does not always 
dictate continuously at that rate. More commonly, the 
dictation is erratic—very fast for a few seconds and then 
a pause while the next statement is being formulated 
in the mind of the dictator. Probably the combination 
of a retentive mind and 80 words a minute writing speed 
would be adequate in most eases. 

What about the many other subjects that are taught 
in the business department? Most high schools will have 
a few such subjects while on the junior college level 
there may be many. Let’s consider the standards prob- 
lem confronted by one metropolitan junior college. If 
this college should eliminate bookkeeping, accounting, 
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shorthand, typewriting, and office practice, there are 
still fifty-one other subjects that are being offered. These 
subjects are also important in educating the boy or girl 
for business—they may be even more important than 
the skill subjects. The skill subjects will help in getting 
a job, but as promotions come along the skill subjects 
will be left behind. Among the subjects needed are in- 
surance, marketing, advertising, business law, salesman- 
ship, and others. What are we doing about standards in 
those classes? Must we spend so much of our time on 
standards for subjects that provide a temporary occu- 
pation for women prior to their marriage and a tem- 
porary job for men prior to their promotion ? 

Another expedient that teachers can use to determine 
the extent to which the pupils are mastering concepts is 
the case study. In the ease study, the facts of a problem 
are presented and the pupil is thrown upon his own 
resources just as he would be if he encountered the 
problem in a business situation. It thus provides an 
opportunity for constructive thinking as opposed to 
memorization of what the teacher or the author has said. 

A very sound approach to testing is that developed 
by the National Business Entrance Tests. Developed by 
a Joint Committee on Tests that represents the National 
Office Management Association and the United Business 
Education Association, these tests actually sample the 
knowledge and proficiency of the student being tested. 
It is regrettable that so few classroom teachers are fa- 
miliar with these tests. Not only are the tests sound in 
principle, but they are being studied constantly by com- 
petent researchers for their validity and reliability. The 
NBETests cover the following occupations: bookkeeper, 
typist, stenographer, calculating machine operator, and 
general office clerk. It would be to the advantage of any 
teacher of these subject fields to investigate the tests 
further.! 

It is important that counselors become familiar with 
the content of the business courses and the attributes 
needed for particular occupations; therefore, each busi- 
ness teacher should work closely with the counseling and 
guidance staff in his school. It is also important that 
counselors know the goals of business education and the 
methods used by the business teacher in attaining these 
goals. Counselors can be of invaluable service to the 
business department when properly indoctrinated. Is it 
not the duty of the business teacher to work closely with 
counselors in order that they may have a thorough 
knowledge of the objective of business education ? 

If there are a number of teachers in the school who 
teach the same subjects, it is highly desirable that they 
get together and adopt uniform standards and _ proce- 
dures for the department. 

1For further information read ‘‘Use Made by Schools and Business of 


the National Business Entrance Tests,’ BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) 
Forum, Vol. III, (May, 1949), p. 35. 
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“The department head should gather standards from every available source.” 


Responsibilities of the Department Head 


for Determining Standards 


By EDWARD H. GOLDSTEIN* 
Forest Park High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The primary function of the high school department 
head is to aid in improving instruction. With this view 
in mind, the department head should help the teachers 
to clarify their objectives or purposes of business educa- 
tion. Until teachers accept as their own objective the 
preparation of students for vocational competence, very 
little if any progress can be made in working on stand- 
ards. A department head may bring about this point of 
view, if he finds it is not present, through properly or- 
ganized departmental meetings, through encouragement 
of teachers to read professional literature, and by get- 
ting teachers out of their ivory towers and into business 
offices. 

Organization 


For the best organization in working on standards, the 
department should be divided according to the areas for 
which standards are desired; for example, typewriting, 
stenography, basic business, office machines, distributive 
occupations, and others. With the division into groups, 
each teacher will be vitally concerned with the matter 
under disecussion—his particular interest. 

As a starting point to get the ball rolling, the depart- 
ment head should gather standards from every available 
source: business firms, professional organizations, re- 
search studies, and other available sources in the com- 
munity, These standards should be consolidated in col- 
umnar form so that comparisons may be readily made. 
From the very outset, it is urgent that the procedure be 
a cooperative one. 

Unless the teachers share in the formulation of stand- 
ards from the inception all the way along the line, they 
will not accept them as their own. If standards are su- 
perimposed from above, they may be accepted half- 
heartedly, if at all, and the program is doomed to failure 
from the very beginning. Hence, this preliminary dis- 
cussion of business standards is very important and must 

*Mr. Goldstein is Head of the Department of Business Education at 
Forest Park High School. He is a member of the National Council for 
Business Education (UBEA Executive Board), the sponsor of the Forest 


Park FBLA Chapter, and is a candidate for the doctor’s degree at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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The department head occupies a unique position in helping 


teachers to determine classroom standards. 


be taken leisurely. Since the primary purpose at this 
point is to gain the co-operation of all teachers, every 
effort must be made in that direction. All questions 
should be carefully answered and different points of 
view brought together as skillfully as possible. 


Business Visits Are Essential 


Having gained the teachers’ cooperation and enthusi- 
asm for the project on standards, the next step is to 
organize visits to business concerns, particularly to 
those concerns where graduates of the school have been 
placed. If possible, the head of the department should . 
arrange these visits during school hours so that it will 
not be necessary for teachers to assume this extra assign- 
ment during the fatigue hours—after a hard day at 
school. The school chapter of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America Club or the business club can very well 
be the focal point for these business visits. As a prelimi- 
nary, the department head, teachers, and students should 
sit down together and prepare a check list of the things 
that they would like to get out of the projected visit. 
Here again, the department head should have several 
sample check lists ready to guide the teachers. The com- 
pleted check list will serve to focus the purpose of the 
visit clearly in mind and help to make the outcome of it 
more productive and meaningful. After one or two 
visits, it will be found desirable to revise the check list 
and bring it up to date. 

Does it seem like wasted effort to have teachers visit 
business concerns in order to get standards? Couldn’t 
the same objective be accomplished by bringing these 
standards to the teacher? No, because for best results it 
is necessary for the teacher to be an active participant in 
this phase of the program. This will give him an oppor- 
tunity to talk to employees, personnel managers, and 
others, and thus share in the entire process. With this 
active participation, the teacher will be more apt to ac- 
cept the entire program as her own. This acceptance on 
the part of the teacher is vital for the success of the 
program. 
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. . . standards give students a sense of direction—a goal toward which to work.” 


The business standards that have been gathered should 
then be compiled or summarized into workable form— 
into a master list. After this compilation, the job of 
evaluating them is an important step—and a very diffi- 
eult one. If an employer lists 120 words a minute as a 
stenographic standard, is it necessary for a stenographer 
to actually have this speed in order to perform the job 
efficiently ? Does the employer ever dictate at 120 words 
a minute? If he does, is it just for a short spurt? Where 
did he get this particular standard? A careful job anal- 
ysis should answer these questions. If such analyses are 
available, they should be fully utilized. If not readily 
available, the department head should gather sample job 
analyses. A critical comparison of the job analyses with 
the standards required for the job will tend to validate 
the standards. Quite often, this analysis might reveal 
that the standards as listed are merely artificial and not 
really those that are required to do the job under ques- 
tion. 

The department head should also arrange for inter- 
views with beginning workers. We have found that 
many firms will permit us to interview former students 
at the place of employment. If this is not possible, at- 
tempts should be made to bring these former students 
back to the school for participation in discussions. These 
interviews with beginning workers—both former stu- 
dents and others—will provide an appraisal of the stand- 
ards by the very people whose work is controlled by 
these standards. This source of information cannot be 
duplicated anywhere else. 

From an analysis of all these data—job analyses, lists 
of business standards, interviews with beginning work- 
ers—we should be able to emerge with an evaluation of 
business standards as actually used in business firms. A 
composite list should be drawn up, labelled, and posted 
in a conspicuous place in the classroom. Teachers should 
then be encouraged to experiment with their students to 
see whether or not it is feasible to accomplish the listed 
requirements in the time allotted during the school day. 
The department head should encourage teachers to keep 
accurate and complete records during this period of ex- 
perimentation because future classroom standards will 
be based in part on these findings. During this period of 
experimentation, an attempt will be made to evolve a set 
of specifications that can be used as the basis for the 
establishment of standards. 


Use of Individual Production Chart 


A recommended device to use during the experimental 
period is an individual production chart for each stu- 
dent. On this chart are kept a complete record of the 
time spent on the unit, production tests of the student, 
and the standards that the individual achieves. If pre- 
sented in graphic form, this chart will be a useful device 
for motivating the individual to greater effort; he will 
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be in competition with himself, with his own’ previous 
record. If the teacher wants a comparison with the busi- 
ness standard, he can check the student’s individual 
chart with the business record. The proper use of the 
individual chart will guard against poor and mediocre 
students becoming discouraged or frustrated. If we 
face the fact squarely, we know that poor students can- 
not meet the business standards. They are capable, how- 
ever, of meeting acceptable standards in accordance with 
their ability, effort, and perseverance. What they lack 
in so many words a minute they can more than make up 
for in desirable personality and character traits—de- 
pendability, reliability, leadership, initiative, ability to 
get along with people, and a host of similar traits—and 
thus become an even more desirable office worker than 
the person who can type more words a minute. 

After a designated time, the teachers and department 
head should meet and discuss the students’ production 
charts for further analysis and evaluation. At this time, 
each teacher will have developed a series of specifica- 
tions. These then will become the basis for further dis- 
cussion and action. Questions like the following should 
be answered: What percentage of students are meeting 
the business standards? Are the standards too high for 
classroom use? How should they be modified? The 
analysis of the students’ charts should provide answers 
to these questions. The analysis might indicate that per- 
haps we are setting our sights too high in one area, or 
that modification is called for in another. For example, 
at our school we found that it was impossible to meet 
the standards set by a school which specializes in the 
teaching of the key-driven calculator. Further analysis 
indicated that we were devoting only 35 hours of in- 
struction to the calculator whereas the specialized school 
devoted 300 hours of instruction to this phase of the 
program. Why shoot at the moon? Our classroom stand- 
ard had to be toned down accordingly. In this one area, 
then, we made no attempt to meet the business standard. 
Isn’t this more sensible than setting an artificial stand- 
ard that looks good on paper but that is impossible of 
attainment? 

If our findings reveal that business has set 120 or 140 
words a minute for a beginning stenographic position, 
should we set a similar standard in the classroom? If we 
do, and we are constantly pushing for speed, speed, and 
more speed as a result, are we neglecting something else? 
Could our time be better spent by permitting students to 
work for 100 words a minute and thus provide us with 
more time for the development of character and person- 
ality traits, getting along with people, telephone tech- 
niques, and all the other concomitants that are so essen- 
tial in business life? Discussions of this type should take 
place—weighing of values—deciding to continue this or 
drop that, ete. These discussions are an important phase 
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“The adoption of standards adds spice and flavor to the entire program.” 


of the developmental work in standards and provide rich 
experience for all concerned. 

As a result of this preliminary conference or series of 
conferences, tentative classroom standards should be 
established. These classroom standards should be clearly 
labelled ‘‘Tentative.’’ It is important to think of these 
standards as tentative so that once established they will 
not be rigidly adhered to over a number of years. They 
should change with changing business conditions. They 
must be modified, refined, and changed again and again 
and again before validity is assured. 

After we have established our standards, then what? 
What recognition should be made of the fact that a stu- 
dent has reached a specific standard? We have found it 
advisable to issue Certificates of Proficiency to students 
who meet the established standards. At the Forest Park 
High School we issue certificates in: Typewriting—30, 
40, 50, 60, 70 and 80 words a minute; Stenography— 
100, 120, and 140 words a minute; Bookkeeping; Ad- 
dressograph-Graphotype; Bookkeeping machines; Bur- 
roughs Caleulator; Dictaphone or Ediphone; Liquid 
Process of Duplicating; Filing; Ten-Key Calculating 
Machines; Full Keyboard Machines; Mimeograph- 
Mimeoscope process. 

These certificates of proficiency will be of little prac- 
tical value unless businessmen learn to ask for them. 
Educating the businessman, however, is a very difficult 
task. Recently an employer complained because one of 
his new workers was not vocationally proficient in using 
the mimeograph. On checking this case, it was discovered 
that the student in question was a 60 per cent student 
who just aimed to get by. Furthermore, she had merely 
a passing acquaintanceship with the mimeograph proc- 


ess. All of these facts were known to the school, but the 
employer did not think it was necessary to check with us. 
Nor did he ask the student for her credentials—certifi- 
eates of proficiency! Do you think this is an isolated 
ease? Actually, it happens over and over again. Many 
employers feel that a high school diploma covers every- 
thing. In Baltimore, we are trying to remedy this situa- 
tion by working through our placement counselors. We 
hope to educate the employer to use the diploma as a 
starting point and to ask for these certificates of profi- 
ciency. 

How about the poor or mediocre student? Will the 
establishment of a standard beyond his reach tend to 
frustrate him? We feel that if the student is encouraged 
to compete with his own previous record he will derive 
satisfaction in his own improvement. Through careful 
guidance and self-analysis, a student who is poor in 
stenography or typewriting, for example, may apply 
himself and earn a certificate for the mimeograph proe- 
ess, or for a calculating machine, or for one of the other 
processes. Thus, he learns to single out his strong points 
and work for outstanding proficiency in his strong area 
at the same time that he is working for minimum essen- 
tials in his weak area. 

Will the establishment of standards have any effect on 
the work of students? Past experience indicates that 
standards will give students a sense of direction—a goal 
toward which to work. Interest becomes extremely high. 
Students come in before school, after school, during free 
periods and lunch periods, and during any other spare 
time. They time one another. Competition is keen. They 
have something definite and tangible to work for. The 
adoption of standards adds spice and flavor to the entire 
program. 


Responsibilities of the City Supervisor for 


Determining Standards 


By PARKER LILES* 
Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Terminal standards in business education are the 
standards in which the business teacher and the em- 
ployer are most vitally interested. There are many types 
of secondary school business training, such as personal 


*Dr. Liles is Supervisor of Business Education in the Atlanta Public 
Schools. He is a member of the UBEA National Council. 
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The development of standards should be a cooperative 
process in which all who are interested participate. 


use, exploratory, prevocational, vocational skill, and 
basic business, each having its own objectives, teaching 
methods, and standards. However, terminal standards 
in vocational skills and knowledges are the chief eri- 
teria by which vocational competence is measured and 
the efficiency of business training is judged. 
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“The trainee or beginning office worker has an interest and a stake in standards.” 


Values Derived from Standards 


The determination of initial employment standards 
which are acceptable to both educators and employers 
results in many advantages to both. Some of the advan- 
tages which accrue to the business educator are as fol- 
lows: Standards |1] provide goals for training purposes, 
[2] inerease the total productivity of the worker by in- 
creasing his production rate on the various individual 
duties and skills, [3] provide a universal medium for 
rating and comparing the terminal product, [4] provide 
a eriterion for measuring the effectiveness of teaching 
methods, materials, and the like, [5] facilitate the place- 
ment procedure. 

The following are some of the advantages which are 
derived by the employer: Standards [1] eliminate or 
reduce much of the expense incident to testing for ini- 
tial employment, [2] provide reliability to school marks, 
evaluations, or ratings, [3] reduce the amount of ini- 
tial training required in business, [4] provide a medium 
for common understanding and expression between the 
e~ployer and the educator. 

The trainee or beginning office worker also has an in- 
terest and a stake in standards. Failures in beginning 
jobs would be eliminated or materially reduced. The 
transition from the school situation to the office would 
be made smooth and pleasant. 


Standards Determined Cooperatively 


Unless standards are accepted by both businessmen 
and educators, they will not be effective in solving the 
common problems of both groups. Each will ignore the 
other’s standards. Standards must be determined co- 
operatively. Experience has shown that the standards 
developed by each group working independently have 
been far apart and meaningless to members of the other 
group. But those which are arrived at through joint 
deliberation and experimentation can be used by both 
groups and are likely to be so used. Indeed, the co- 
operative action imposes an obligation for common ac- 
ceptance and use. 


No Easy Problem 


But are we doomed to defeat before we start working 
on this difficult problem? Is it an impossible task? Some 
businessmen and some educators have said that since 
very few employers have the same standards even for 
the same tasks, the situation is hopeless. It is argued 
that standards vary with the needs of businessmen, with 
working conditions, and from place to place. It is some- 
times mentioned that the only standard that most busi- 
nessmen require is a good day’s work or getting the job 
done. To make the problem more complex, it is argued 
that teachers vary just as widely in their standards as 
businessmen, that their standards are hopelessly tied to 
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the traditional requirement of percentage grades, that 
production standards geared to the requirements of the 
modern office mean nothing to them. These arguments 
are only alibis and excuses for inertia. They merely em- 
phasize the need for cooperative effort on the part of 
educators and businessmen to determine and develop 
standards for beginning office workers in all areas where 
it is possible to do so. They should challenge us rather 
than discourage us. 


Responsibility for Standards 


The development of standards should be a cooperative 
process in which all who are interested participate. This 
would include the business teacher, placement director, 
head of the business department, city director, state su- 
pervisor, business teacher-training director, professional 
organizations, employees, personnel directors, and office 
management groups. Each has a part to play, and if all 
work toward the common goal, effective standards in all 
areas of business education will soon be realized. The 
vital role which the city supervisor can play in the de- 
velopment of standards will be discussed here. 


1. The city supervisor is in a strategic position to 
participate in the development of standards. 


For the most part, only medium- and large-sized cities 
have supervisors of business education. Thus, the super- 
visor has under his jurisdiction a large corps of business 
teachers (thirty is usually considered the minimum). He 
usually directs a well-rounded program of general and 
vocational business education, including specialized eur- 
ricula in the stenographic, bookkeeping, clerical, and 
sometimes distributive fields. The business community 
in which he coordinates the joint educational efforts of 
educator and employer contains a rich laboratory pro- 
viding a wealth of curriculum material and opportunities 
for experimental work. 

The supervisor of business education is also often 
blessed with a good teaching-learning environment as 
well as a good business environment. In many cases 
training conditions are more conducive to the testing 
and studying of standards than they are in small schools. 
Large systems usually accept vocational preparation as 
the prime objective of business education. The provision 
of guidance facilities in which vocational choice or se- 
lection is based on aptitudes and abilities is the rule 
rather than the exception. Thus such negative factors as 
the lack of good instruction materials, the lack of suit- 
able business equipment, the absence of social approval 
for business education, the bad effects of poor over-all 
scheduling, and the dumping of misfits into the business 
department are less likely to confront the supervisor 
than the business teacher in small systems. Therefore, 
considering all these advantages enjoyed by the city su- 
pervisor of business education, great responsibility rests 
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“Standards and occupational competency are inseparable.” 


on him in the matter of the development and improve- 
ment of standards in business education. 


2. The supervisor should cooperate with the local 
chapter of the National Office Management Association 
in ascertaining and developing beginning office stand- 
ards. 


The supervisor will have discovered through office 
visitations that certain member firms of the local NOMA 
chapter have developed standards for beginning office 
workers for certain types of jobs. Sometimes these 
standards are in written form and are followed fairly 
closely. The supervisor should encourage the research 
committee or standards committee to make a survey of 
the standards in use by the member firms of the local 
chapter. The results of such a survey would be bene- 
ficial in at least two ways. The status of existing local 
standards should be taken into consideration in plan- 
ning the teaching methods and materials used in the 
high schools and the terminal standards required of the 
business graduates. It is necessary that all business 
teachers know what standards their students must meet 
in their initial jobs. Such a survey would encourage 
those firms which do not have standards to develop some 
and would encourage those firms which do have them to 
restudy and improve them. 


3. The supervisor should evaluate the standards of 
local firms through tryouts in the high school business 
departments. 


The schools under the direction of a qualified super- 
visor can become an excellent laboratory for the testing 
of standards in beginning office occupations. Such an 
evaluation program could be a real service to business 
education. The standards required of beginning office 
workers are sometimes too lax and sometimes too severe. 
Employers probably err more often on the side of too 
low standards rather than too high standards. 

Some of the causes which underlie the typical defi- 
ciencies of present standards are as follows: [1] the 
employer may confuse the production of experienced 
workers with that of inexperienced workers; [2] the 
judgment of the employer may be colored by experience 
with workers having unusually high abilities or educa- 
tion; [3] the employer may develop standards through 
snap judgment or personal opinion based on no objec- 
tive evidence; [4] the employer may assume that low 
standards are all that can be expected because his re- 
eruits have customarily been the products of deficient 
secondary business programs; [5] the employer may be 
confused by lumping the products of all types of train- 
ing agencies in one category. Thus, in the same city, 
wide variations in standards required of beginning office 
workers are likely to be found. A cooperative project on 
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the part of the supervisor and his staff of teachers to- 
gether with a research or standards committee of the 
local chapter of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, would reveal to office managers what standards 
might be expected from a particular type of business 
training program or institution. 


4. The supervisor should evaluate national standards 
published by NOMA through tryouts in the high school 
business departments. 


Standards have been set up for three beginning oecu- 
pations: stenographer, file clerk, and key-driven caleu- 
lating machine operator. Present requirements for these 
occupations were ascertained through a survey of 971 
member companies in the United States and 88 in Can- 
ada. From these results a series of emerging standards 
were developed. As an illustration, here are the pro- 
ficiency standards required of a beginning file clerk as 
found in the survey: 


Units Filed Alphabetically an Hour 
over 
100 150 200 250 300 8 300 other 
5” x 3” ecards 8% 227% 23% 21% 16% 4% 1% 
814” x 11” sheets 22% 28% 30% 9% 8% 3% 0% 


From this the following proficiency standards for be- 
ginning file clerk were set up: 


5” x 3” eards 814” x 11” sheets 


alphabetically alphabetically 
Standards now (1950)... 150 an hr. 100 an hr. 
Standard in 1953__._ 200 an hr. 150 an hr. 
Standard in 1960___. 300 an hr. 250 an hr. 


An examination of these data shows that present re- 
quirements now range from 100 cards and sheets filed an 


‘hour to over 300. This is a wide range. The variations 


in the emerging standards from 1950 to 1960 were almost 
as great. Either the 1950 standards are too low or the 
1960 standards are too high. It seems obvious that the 
1950 standards are too low because they were based on 
the present requirements of the lowest one-fourth of the 
companies. It is also possible that the 1960 standards are 
too high since they are based on the present require- 
ments of from 10 to 20 per cent of the companies. It 
does not seem possible that filing techniques or methods 
of teaching filing will improve that much in the next few 
years. 

Nevertheless these standards ‘should be given a thor- 
ough trial in the secondary school, and the city super- 
visor is in an advantageous position to conduct such an 
experiment on a city-wide basis, thus providing sufficient 
numbers to make the results of some value. Also in large 
cities there is a greater likelihood that filing is taught 
to obtain occupational proficiency. In schools where 
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“Standards provide a universal medium for rating and comparing the terminal product.” 


only acquaintanceship training is offered, there is little 
use in making comparisons with these standards. 


5. The supervisor should contribute to the develop- 
ment and improvement of standards through encourag- 
ing and aiding business teachers to get practical expe- 
rience. 


It is becoming fairly generally accepted that all busi- 
ness teachers should have practical office experience if 
they are to prepare young people for successful careers 
in business. Teachers with practical experience under- 
stand the meaning of production quotas, working against 
time, and usable copy or acceptable work. Such teach- 
ers are interested in and sympathetic toward efforts to 
develop or improve standards and toward experimenta- 
tion for the purpose of trying out or evaluating existing 
standards. On the other hand, teachers having no busi- 
ness experience are often content to strive for traditional 
goals using traditional methods. They quit when their 
students acquire basic skills instead of continuing to the 
point where occupational competence is acquired. 

The supervisor is in a position to aid the cause of 
standards development in this respect. He should. urge 
the education committee of the local chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association to adopt as a con- 
tinuous project the improvement of teachers in service. 


Each member firm should be encouraged to give summer 
employment to as many local teachers as possible. 


6. The supervisor should promote continued study of 
the factors embodied in occupational competence. 


Standards and occupational competence are insepara- 
ble. In many office occupations, there is not just a single 
standard of accomplishment or production but stand- 
ards in all the factors (skills, knowledges, and the like) 
which constitute competence in that occupation. It is 
necessary that the office occupations be carefully studied 
through job analysis in order that the factors which 
constitute successful work can be determined. This is 
basic to standards determination for each of the com- 
ponent factors and to a determination of teaching meth- 
ods and content in business subjects. Studies conducted 
in recent years have only touched the surface. 

The supervisor has unlimited opportunities for pro- 
moting and engaging in studies of this nature through 
cooperative effort with local business firms. He could do 
this as supplementary research on his own part, by aid- 
ing and encouraging business teachers under his super- 
vision to do such research as a part of their graduate 
training, or by contributing to and aiding in research 
studies originating in other cities. 


Responsibilities of the Secondary-School 
Principal for Determining Standards 


It is the responsibility of the principal to recognize that business education in the secondary 
schools rests on the premise that it is only one part of the total program of education. 


By E. W. ALEXANDER* 
Central High School 


St. Louis, Missouri 


It would be an attempt at oversimplification to catalog 
the responsibilities of the principal in a large secondary 
school for assisting in the development of standards in 
business education. However, the improved standards 
that seem to promise to make the greatest contribution 
to business education are not standards of clerical per- 
formance in the training period or on the job, but those 
which relate to training business teachers, selecting busi- 
ness teachers, developing good human relations in the 
classroom, and improving personality traits of students. 

The principal, it would seem, is justified in expecting 
to receive from business education a going concern. A 


*Mr. Alexander is principal of Central High School. He is a member 
of UBEA, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, and 
other professional associations. 
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half century of experience, teachers’ conventions, and 
periodicals prepared by experts in the field of business 
education should have produced an organization in » 
which major problems have been recognized and attacked 
for suitable solution. However, one author wrote less 
than ten years ago that ‘‘. . . commercial educators in 
general have no acceptable standards of achievement for 
the subjects they teach.’’ Needless to say, much prog- 
ress has been made in the intervening years. Interest in 
the subject is widespread and is evidenced by the cur- 
rent literature in business education. In many teaching 
situations desired improvements are long and well un- 
der way. On the other hand, practical experience and a 
study of current reports on standards in business educa- 
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**. . . clerical employees do not advance on skills alone.” 


tion would indicate that the principal does not inherit a 
completely going concern. There is still much to be 
accomplished. 


Responsibility of the Principal 


Actually, we know very little about standards and 
their proper use. Therefore, the secondary school prin- 
cipal must establish a need for work on standards by 
helping business teachers to ascertain the present status 
and weaknesses in the field of standards, and the current 
practices in school and business situations. It is his prime 
responsibility to help teachers develop standards by 
pointing out past failures, inertia, stand-patism, and to 
find a way out. The evidence is unmistakable that there 
is important work to be done by business teachers in the 
whole field of standards. 

Vocational skill is an important part of office effi- 
ciency. Unless it is backed up by other very important 
qualities, as pleasing personality traits, efficient work 
habits, and good attitudes, the skill owner will not get 
too many opportunities to use the vocational skills. When 
we consider, for example, the qualifications of the 
teacher as they relate to his success in human relations, 
we must realize that the principal will find his greatest 
opportunity for service in assisting with the develop- 
ment of skills that are not generally considered voca- 
tional. 

It is the responsibility of the principal to recognize 
that business education in the secondary schools rests on 
the premise that it is only one part of the total educa- 
tional program; that it must contribute to the accom- 
plishment of the generally accepted goals of education 
and be in harmony with the fundamental principles of 
secondary education; and that the accepted function of 
education is to provide both basic and occupational 
training combined wisely with general education. Thus, 
we cannot escape the fact that the principal is respon- 
sible for the instructional program of his school and like- 
wise for the supervision of instruction. However, there 
are strong arguments that actual supervision is a tech- 
nical problem which deserves expert and continuing 
study and control. Clarence Fielstra! has correctly de- 
scribed this concept of supervision. 


It seems evident that according to the modern concept, su- 
pervision is considered to be a function of co-ordination and 
service. Supervisory personnel are not presumed to know all 
the educational ‘‘answers,’’ nor are they expected to ‘‘en- 
foree’’ predetermined curricular decisions. It is believed, 
instead, that they should work with and for teachers on 
problems and projects of importance to the latter and in a 
manner both to facilitate the individual and co-operative in- 
service growth of teachers. 


Clarence Fielstra, ‘‘Supervision Today,’ Bulletin, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Vol. XXXIV (December, 1950), p. 13. 
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Training and Selecting Teachers 


While the principal is concerned with the training of 
business teachers, he is not likely to have an opportunity 
to influence the programs of training directly. However, 
he is directly concerned with the selection of teachers 
and, in this way, hd does influence the type of business 
teacher education being offered. One of the first things 
for him to remember is that the business teacher is first 
a teacher, and second a teacher of business subjects. 

Two sets of criteria might be considered in the selec- 
tion of teachers. Paul A. Witty’s? twelve personality 
traits mentioned most frequently in his study of 12,000 
compositions by pupils on the topic, ‘‘The Teacher Who 
Helped Me Most,’’ will provide the principal with one 
basis for judgment. These traits are: 

Co-operative, democratic attitude 

Kindliness and consideration of the individual 
Patience 

Wide interests 

Personal appearance and pleasing manner 
Sense of humor 

Good disposition and consistent behavior 
Interest in pupils’ problems 

10. Flexibility 

11. Use of recognition and praise 

12. Unusual proficiency in presenting subject matter 


The second list of criteria pertains to business teachers. 
These are the ‘‘Plus Qualifications’’* possessed by out- 
standing business teachers. 


1, Stage forums to interpret business education program 
to the community. 

2. Take out active memberships in organizations having 
active education programs. 

3. Ask local business organizations for specifie vocational 
standards for beginning employees. 

4. Invite business organizations to exhibit “how things 
are done in the office.” 

5. Obtain cooperation of business firms in arranging for 
office visits by student groups. 

6. Conduct surveys and investigations of training needs 
of the community. 

7. Advise with school personnel on facilities and equip- 
ment for business education departments. 

8. Take part in office equipment exhibits and conferences 
sponsored by local organizations of businessmen. 

9. Seek cooperation of business organizations in stocking 
business department libraries with current technical 
literature. 

10. Ask business organizations to sponsor work-experience 
programs for business teachers during the summer va- 
cation period. | 

11. Obtain assistance with co-operative work-experience 
programs for students. 


2Paul A. Witty, ““‘What Makes a Good Teacher?” Technical Training, 
Vol. I, No. 3. 

8L. H. Diekroeger, ‘‘Plus Qualifications,” Gregg Writer, Vol. XVII (De- 
cember, 1949), p. 78. 
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“There is important work to be done in the whole field of standards.” 


12. Attend an office management institute during summer 
months. 

13. Challenge business organizations to help in setting up 
research projects dealing with pre-employment train- 
ing. 

14. Invite businessmen to assist in an advisory capacity in 
revising business education courses of study. 

15. Obtain all possible teaching materials from business. 

16. Invite businessmen to visit the school for talks, confer- 
ences, demonstrations, and lectures. 

17. Have local chapters of business education groups serve 
as a clearing house for problems of business teachers 
relative to current practices and procedures. 

18. Attend “education-night” programs of businessmen’s 
organizations. 

19. Use radio stations for publicizing business education 
achievement. 

20. Establish good relations with local newspapers. 

21. Use services of businessmen and organizations in guid- 

ance programs. 

. Maintain a year-round placement bureau, and follow 
up on placements, helping students in occupational ad- 
justment, readjustment, and advancement. 

If the principal will follow through on this list, he will 

make a considerable contribution toward curing the ills 

of business education. 


bo 
bo 


Human Relations in the Classroom 


Great advances have been made in recent years in the 
knowledge and practice of good human relations. The 
high school principal and business teachers should de- 
velop a program of good human relations with students 
as a means of achieving our announced goals. What 
standards can be developed—how far can we go? 

Laird and Laird* have made important contributions 
in this field. A number of quotations are cited to indi- 
cate the need for establishing standards of good human 
relations : 

1. Many teachers seem to think they are paid to find fault. 

2. Students usually do poorer work after blunt criticism. 

3. Attention can be called to incorrect work without harm- 
ing learning or morale by following these pointers: 
[a] Keep your voice and face pleasant. [b] Sugar- 
coat the criticism thinly by telling the student some- 
thing favorable about his work before pointing out the 
weakness. [c¢] Tell him about someone else who made 
the same error, but is now successful; this to prevent 
discouragement. [d] Give more emphasis to the right 
way than to the error. [e] End by planting the posi- 
tive thought that he will find it easy to learn the right 
way. 

4, The teacher who is an expert in shorthand or typewrit- 
ing is often tempted to look disdainfully upon a begin- 
ner’s slowness, but the impulse to belittle or make fun 
of a beginner’s clumsiness must be suppressed. 

5. When you think of some bright remark that will put 
him (pupil) in his place, “Keep it to yourself.” 


‘Laird, Donald A., and Eleanor C., ‘‘Human Relations in the Class- 
room,” Gregg Writer, Vol. XXVIII (September-October, 1950), pp. 6-8. 
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6. The temptation to be sareastic or to make fun of others 
can be kept in leash by watching these pointers: [a] 
Try to like every last student; if you can’t like them 
all, at least act as if you did. [b] Judge their work by 
standards that are suitable for learners, or for their 
limited abilities. [¢] Watch for each one’s good points 
—and hope he looks for yours. [d] Tell him about 
some of his good points once a week. 


Most of us are giving lip service to the idea that cler- 
ical employees do not live (and advance) on skills alone. 
We are convinced by now that we must place a great 
deal of emphasis on the difficult-to-measure personality _ 
traits. Over and over, we read that ‘‘more jobs are lost 
through inability to ‘get along’ than because of skill de- 
ficiency.’’ Through the years we have acquired the know- 
how of getting across our subject matter. The going gets 
tough as we endeavor to improve the intangible person- 
ality trait outcomes. Except in spots, we just teach the 
skills harder and possibly better. 

Principals, supervisors, department heads, and class- 
room teachers share the responsibility of establishing a 
plan of action. 


Business Education and Life Adjustment 


It is the responsibility of the principal, with his assist- 
ants, to find the proper place for business education in 
the whole scheme of education. Call it life adjustment, 
or what you will. The principal will influence far more 
than standards if he recognizes that: 


1. Although 80 percent of American youth of high school 

age are in school—only 50 percent graduate. (A defi- 

nite need here for new standards. ) 

Youth need to explore jobs in their own communities. 

One third of the young workers of America are dis- 

satisfied with their jobs. They require training to de- 

velop saleable skills. 

4. The program of the school has little relation to the 
work done in the community. 

5. Most young people cannot get full-time jobs before 
they reach eighteen or have graduated from high school. 

6. Young people do not know how to go about getting a 

job or adjusting themselves on a job. 

The school is not utilizing opportunities for work ex- 

perience in the community. 


Business education is one facet of the total educational 
experience. It must contribute to the accomplishment of 
the generally accepted goals of education and be in har- 
mony with the fundamental principles of secondary edu- 
cation. Business education’s accepted function is to 
provide both basic and occupational training combined 
wisely with general education. In the final analysis, 
business education will be expected to add to the general 
knowledge, develop skills, aid in problem solving and the 
development of desirable attitudes. The principal’s in- 
fluence toward accomplishment of these ends should be 
considerable. 


“I 
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Responsibilities of the State Supervisor 


for Determining Standards 


The state supervisor because of his broad perspective and special qualifications 
is in a position to render valuable assistance to the administration and to teachers. 


By ARTHUR L. WALKER* 


State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


The improvement of business education is the osten- 
sible function of the state supervisor.- Assisting teachers 
in developing standards of competence is a phase of the 
problem, but his potentialities for assisting all teachers 
is proportionate to the area and number of teachers 
served and to the numerical size and effectiveness of 
his staff. 

Notwithstanding the disproportionate factors of num- 
bers and distances, there is probably no other adminis- 
trative agency in public education that has equal po- 
tentiality for improving service as does supervisory 
leadership. 

A Basic Philosophy 

Through supervision it is possible to more perfectly 
effect basic viewpoints, sound philosophy, and specific 
procedures necessary for the formulation of training 
objectives and standards. The development of a basic 
philosophy of business education out of which standards 
will evolve is the point of beginning in the improvement 
of business education. 

Neither philosophy nor standards become meaningful 
to the teacher who fails to participate in the develop- 
ment thereof. Therefore, the first step is to bring teach- 
ers and administrators together in area conferences and 
workshops and thus, through group thinking, establish 
a common point of view regarding the broad purposes of 
business education. This is the first step in the develop- 
ment of a state course of study which will serve to dis- 
seminate and implement the concepts arrived at through 
these group procedures. It is imperative that the final 
statement of broad purposes be understood and adopted 
by the administrative heads of the local schools and also 
the administrative personnel in the State Department 
of Education. 


Professionalization of Teachers 


Probably the second most fundamental factor in the 
development of standards is the level of competence and 


*Mr. Walker is Supervisor of Business Education, Business Education 
Service, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
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professional enthusiasm of the teacher. Therefore, a 
major responsibility of the supervisor relates to selec- 
tion, training, placement, and orientation of business 
teachers. There is much, even though it be of a general 
nature, that a state supervisor can do in presenting the 
profession to youths so that many more will be attracted 
to it. Lending encouragement to the establishment of 
local chapters of Future Teachers of America supplies 
an incentive for young people to consider teaching as 
a career. Talks before career day audiences and contact 
with guidance counselors are all important procedures 
in interesting young people in the teaching profession. 
The state supervisor is in a unique position to render 
invaluable service to teachers-in-training by working 
with teacher-training departments during the terminal 
semester of the pre-service training period. 


Certification 


Another factor in the improvement of standards is 
the required technical preparation of teachers. Certifi- 
cation requirements have a distinct bearing on the tech- 
nical preparation of teachers; for example, if the state 
department of education certification regulations do not 
provide specifically for subject matter areas, such as 
basic business and clerical practice, it is not likely that 
the teacher-training programs will provide adequately 
for such training. The standards for the basic business 
and clerical practice courses in the high school today 
are tragically low, principally because very few states 
have seen fit to incorporate in their certification regu- 
lations requirements for specific training in these areas 
as prerequisites for teaching. Hence, in the mind of the 
high school administrator, these courses can be taught 
by any teacher who happens to have an unassigned 
period, regardless of pre-service training. The technical 
competence of business teachers can be assured only by 
the adoption of specific certification regulations similar 
to those now in effect in the State of Virginia.! 

lOertification Regulations for Teachers and Qualifications for Adminis- 


trators and —-_ (Richmond, Virginia, State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1950), 15. 
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“The state supervisor is in a position to render service to teachers-in-training.” 


Room Layout and Equipment 
The advancement of performance standards in the 
skilled subjects are greatly dependent upon the mater- 
ials of instruction and functional layout of equipment. 
The business training laboratory should closely parallel 
the business office in furniture, equipment, and work 
routines. Standards of equipment and layout thoroughly 
described and illustrated in a publication issued by the 
state department of education and put into the hands 
of architects, school superintendents, and teachers, con- 
stitute a real influence on new school construction and 

on modernization of existing buildings.” 


In-Service Teacher Education 


When a manufacturer purchases a complicated ma- 
chine, say for $10,000, for the production of a com- 
modity, he would be considered foolish if he did not 
make provisions for servicing that equipment so as to 
assure maximum production for a long period of time. 
Edueational supervisory services consitutes the means 
of servicing the investment of many thousands of dol- 
lars, which the individual and society makes in the pre- 
service training of business teachers. The relative cost 
for servicing this investment is infinitesimal compared 
to the aggregate original expenditure. Since one of the 
primary functions of the supervisor is the improvement 
of business education and the constant raising of stand- 
ards, the professionalization of teachers in service 
through workshops, clinics, and individual and group 
conferences is one of the most important aspects of his 
job. 

Occupational Experience for Teachers 

Whether business sets the standards for school train- 
ing or vice versa, it will be readily admitted that the 
standards of production are at least greatly influenced 
by the attitude of business. The business teacher whose 
pre-service training has included a tour of work and 
study in a business office will have acquired information 
and attitudes by which he is better able to interpret to 
his students the purposes and procedures of the school 
training program. Through his knowledge of actual 
business procedures, work routines, and requirements, 
such a teacher is able to impart meaning and purpose 
to drills, exercises, and practice on simulated office jobs 
such as will motivate the work of the student. 

The supervisor is in an admirable position to influence 
certification requirements that will provide for a mini- 
mum of occupational experience as a prerequisite to full 
certification. He is also in a position to influence teacher 
training institutions so as to provide courses in coordi- 
nated occupational experiences for which college credit 
is given. 

Not only will the teacher’s close acquaintance with 


2*Guide for Planning the Business Education Department, (Richmond, 
Virginia, State Department of Education, 1947). 
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occupational requirements exert a salutary effect on 
standards but part-time work experience for students in 
training will have an even greater positive effect. The 
ultimate possibilities for part-time employment have not 
been approached. Indeed, they will not be approached 
until the citizens and employers of the community are 
caused to assume a genuine responsibility for providing 
a functional training program for the boys and girls. 
Such a program is a definite outcome of a wisely planned 
and patiently executed program of public relations car- 
ried on by the teachers with the assistance of the princi- 
pal, the superintendent, and the state supervisor. This 
means higher standards of training for prospective 
workers. 


Informed Administrators 


Standards are identified and achieved to the extent 
that there is common agreement of all those concerned. 
The business teachers and the supervisor may achieve 
perfect agreement and show common concern regarding 
the various standards in educational procedure and out- 
comes, but without the understanding and concern of 
the high school principal, director of instruction, and 
other administrative personnel, goals may be extremely 
difficult to achieve. Here again is a job of informing 
which the business teacher and the supervisor cannot 
afford to ignore. 

Raising standards through the process of informing 
the school administrator of the needs of business educa- 
tion is a long-range program. Progress is being made, 
however, in these matters through the application of 
energetic leadership on the part of teachers, supervisors, 
and professional publications, such as Bulletin No. 165, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a 
joint project of UBEA and NASSP. 


Youth Organizations 


One of the most fascinating stories in the entire edu- 
cational field is the beginning and phenomenal develop- 
ment of certain youth organizations. In 1925 four lead- 
ers in the field of agricultural education sat around a 
small table at Blacksburg, Virginia, and conceived an 
organization of young farmers, organized under the 
name of Future Farmers of Virginia. This organization 
was later expanded into the Future Farmers of America. 
With local chapters in every state of the Union, the 
total membership for 1949-50 exceeded 319,261. The 
standards of agriculture and farm life are immeasurably 
higher and better through the efforts of these thousands 
of boys, dedicated to high achievement in their chosen 
field and inspired by the ideals represented in their 
Creed. Other areas of vocational education have recog- 
nized the huge potentialities of similar youth organiza- 
tions; hence, the development of Future Homemakers 
of America, Future Business Leaders of America, and 
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Anderson College Chapter 


Anderson (Indiana) College Chapter 
of FBLA which was organized recently 
boasts of a charter membership of thirty 
students. The chapter has already com- 
pleted many worthwhile projects. 

One of the recent activities of the 
club was an all-day tour of Deleo Remy 
Division of General Motors. Gerald Huey, 
general supervisor of accounting and di- 
rector of edueation at Deleo Remy, con- 
ducted the group through the plant where 
assigned guides explained the different 
processes in the making of generators. 
After lunch, which was launched on the 
“eat-as-much-as-you-can” plan, the stu- 


dents visited the accounting and tabula- 


tion department. 

The chapter is also sponsoring a series 
of speakers from the professional and 
business fields. Among those who have 
given lectures are: Mr. Gerald Huey of 
Deleo Remy; Mr. O. Young of General 
Motors Corporation who spoke on labor 
and management; Mr. Chesteen Craig, 
educational director of personnel divi- 
sion of Deleo Remy, whose subject was 
“Practical Work on the Personnel Staff ;” 
and Mr. John Buddin of Penney’s De- 
partment Store who spoke on the oppor- 
tunities in the field of merchandising. 
All the lectures have been interesting and 
informative. 

Officers of the chapter are: president, 
Thomas DeVol; vice president, Thomas 
Pyeatt; corresponding secretary, Yvonne 
Fortner; recording secretary, Joann Seal; 
treasurer, Darl Beckham; and reporter, 
Ambrose Berkebile. The chapter spon- 
sors are Miss Mary Lou Barr and Mr. 
Harold Linamen. 


Warwick (New York) Chapter Com- 
pletes Program of Activities 


By FLorRENCE KAMROWSKI 


Members of the Warwick High School 
Chapter have completed another year of 
FBLA club work. The chapter provided 
clerical services to the teachers and civic 
organizations in the area. Other work in- 
cluded duplicating tickets for the senior 
class activities, tests and review papers 
for the teachers, inventory forms, and 
programs for the football games. 

Among the activities sponsored by the 
chapter were a buffet supper, an infor- 
mal initiation service for new members, 
presentation of a one-act play, field trips 
to local business offices and a tour of the 
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Top—Members of the Moberly (Missouri) Junior College Chapter were guests of the 
Rotary Club in March. Chapter officers shown in the picture are: (left to right) Louise 
White, treasurer; Edward Krischel, sponsor; Marjorie Noel, reporter; Carl Henderson; 
Jo Orchlein; Ralph Mayes, Rotary Club president; Dorothy Maxfield, FBLA president; 
Charles Colliers; Mary Sue Patton, secretary; Joanne Giddens, first vice-president; and 


Marilyn Karnes, second vice-president. 


Bottom—Members of the Anderson (Indiana) 


College Chapter and guides from the plant who participated in the all-day tour of the 


Delco Remy Division of General Motors. 


Norview Chapter Reports 


An FBLA charter was granted to the 
Norview High School Chapter, Norfolk, 
Virginia, in November. Fifteen pupils 
hold charter membership in the organi- 


zation. Miss Virginia Ball and Mr. Earl. 


Bracey are the faculty sponsors. 

One of the projects of the club is the 
publication of a chapter newspaper to 
inform and interest other pupils in the 
FBLA organization. The chapter is keep- 
ing a scrapbook which contains the elub 
objectives, constitution, creed, and pub- 
licity. (Continued on next page) 


New York State Employment Office at 
Middletown. The chapter sponsored a 
dance as the money-making project for 
the year. 

Honorary members selected by the club 
included two bankers, one business man- 
ager, the principal, and vice principal of 
the school. 


Moberly Junior College Chapter 
Reports 

Officers of the Moberly (Missouri) 
Junior College Chapter discussed the 
aims, activities, and history of the FBLA 
organization at the Rotary Club meeting 
in March. Members of the chapter and 
local employers of business students were 
guests at the meeting. After the discus- 
sion, Miss Jo Orehlein of the Orchlein 
Brothers Trucking Company said that the 
words “Member of the Future Business 
Leaders of America,” on an application 
would aid them in selecting employees 
for their company. 

The chapter was host to the Interna- 
tional Relations Club in April and had 
as. guest speaker, Dr. Dusan Ticinovie of 
the Wabash Railroad Hospital. Dr. Tici- 
novic, who came to this country from 
Yugoslavia in 1948, discussed the forms 
and conduct of businesses in Yugoslavia 
and the jobs available in the business field 
for the youth of that country. (Continued) 
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A new record for high school Gregg shorthand 
was established on March 8 by Raeburn Edging- 
i ton, a member of the Hammond (Indiana) High 
§ School Chapter of FBLA. In the presence of an 
official representative of the Gregg Company, Miss 
Edgington made 99.3 per cent accuracy on a regu- 
lar 175-word a minute transcription test. 

The test consisted of new-matter dictation of a 
Congressional speech dictated at the rate of 175 
words a minute for five consecutive minutes. In 
order to qualify for the 175-word medal, a stu- 
dent must meet a 95 per cent accuracy standard. 
At this high speed, a total of 43 errors is per- 
mitted, but Miss Edgington’s paper contained only 
six errors which gave her this unusually high accuracy percentage. 

Another FBLA member, Joan Pozdol, a student in senior shorthand, passed the 
140-word take on the same morning. Her accuracy was 97 per cent. She will receive 


a pin as an award of her accomplishment—PERLE MARIE PARVIS. 


Moberly (Continued) 

Another recent guest speaker was Mr. 
Charles Collier, a member of the FBLA 
Advisory Committee, who spoke on the 
subject, “Problems and Relationships of 
Employers and Employees.” 

Other activities of the chapter included 
a tour of the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion offices in Columbia. These offices fea- 
ture the latest in office equipment. Mem- 
bers of the chapter chartered a bus for 
the tour. The trip was paid from money 
in the club treasury. 


Highlands University Chapter 
Sponsors Scholarship 


For the second year the New Mexico 
Highlands University FBLA Chapter at 
Las Vegas has sponsored a scholarship to 
Highlands University. The scholarship is 
awarded on the basis of need and scho- 
lastie ability. The recipient must be a 
high school pupil in the upper fourth of 
his class who is a member of the Future 
Business Leaders of America, and who 
plans to major in business administra- 
tion. The winner of the 1951 scholarship 
is Bob Myers of Carlsbad. 

This year the scholarship amounts to 
one hundred and forty dollars. This sum 
covers tuition, books, and supplies. The 
Highlands Chapter will also help secure 
a part-time position for the scholarship 
winner. 

To be considered for the scholarship, 
the pupil applying for the award must 
prepare a letter stating why he thinks he 
should be considered. The letter is given 
to the principal who forwards it to the 
Highlands Chapter with a statement of 
facts which justifies consideration of the 
pupil. Additional recommendations are 
made by the business teacher. 

Judges of the scholarship award are 
officers of the Highlands Chapter and 
sponsors of the chapters in New Mexico. 
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Barnardsville (North Carolina) 
Chapter Installed 


Installation ceremony for the Barnards- 
ville High School Chapter of FBLA was 
conducted by Dr. W. A. Ashbrook, spon- 
sor, and members of the Western Caro- 
lina Teachers College at Cullowhee. 

Members of the Barnardsville chapter 
participating in the service included Jim- 
my D. Baird, Jack Morgan, Erma Buck- 
ner, and Margaret Burleson. Officers of 
the chapter who were installed included : 
president, Bill Ledford; first vice-presi- 
dent, Delano Buckner; second vice-presi- 
dent, Velva D. Brigman; secretary, Elaine 
Gentry; treasurer, Bill Somerville; and 
reporter, Loraine Carter. Miss Juanita R. 
Dills is the chapter sponsor. 

Officers of the Western Carolina Teach- 
ers College Chapter who assisted with the 
program are James A. Uzzell, Ned Nob- 
litt, Gustovas Ramos, Conner Cox, and 
Opal Davis. 

In addition to the project of publishing 
the school paper, Green Twigs, the mem- 
bers are assisting with the work in the 
school supply shop, furnishing secretarial 
service to the principal and teachers, and 
duplicating announcements for the P. T. 
A., ball games, and other school fune- 
tions. 


Business Machines Display 


An excellent display of office machines 
and equipment was exhibited by the 
FBLA chapter at Staples High School, 
Westport, Connecticut, as the first major 
project of the club. Businessmen and 
members of business departments of 
schools in the area were included in the 
invitation to attend the afternoon dem- 
onstration. 

Classes were shortened throughout the 
day to make possible a full afternoon 
for the showing of business films and 
demonstrations of the various office ma- 


Illinois State Chapter Holds Second 
Annual Convention 


Delegates from FBLA Chapters 
throughout Illinois convened in Spring- 
field, for their second annual convention 
on February 23 and 24. 

The schedule of activities for Friday 
included registration, a reception, a ban- 
quet at which Lester J. Schloerb, direc- 
tor of Bureau of Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, gave an address, en- 
titled, “Ceiling Zero,” and induction of 
new chapters into the state organization. 

Items on the agenda for the first busi- 
ness session conducted Saturday morn- 
ing included the annual chapter reports 
and election of state officers. A demon- 
stration of court reporting and transcrip- 
tion was presented by Mr. Norman Kay, 
student at Gregg College, Chicago. 

Speaker at the noon luncheon was Paul 
Turner, field sales manager for Employ- 
ers’ Insurance Company, whose topic 
was, “Selling As a Career.” Robert T. 
Stickler presented the state advisor’s 
annual address. The convention con- 
cluded with the presentation of awards 
and the installation of state chapter of- 
ficers. 

Officers of the Illinois State Chapter of 
FBLA are: president, Robert Bonday, 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood; vice-president, Ruth Moore, De- 
catur High School; secretary, Joan David- 
son, Naperville High School; treasurer, 
Mary Lawrentz, J. Morton Sterling 
High School and Junior College, Cicero; 
and reporter, Jackie Bean, Benton Town- 
ship High School, Benton. 

A panel of five directors were also se- 
lected including Lois Holland, Elgin High 
School; Joan Martin, Monticello High 
School; Theresa Margalski, Niles Town- 
ship High School, Skokie; James Weber, 
Newton Community High School, New- 
ton; and Jean Belden, Bardolph Com- 
munity High School, Bardolph. 


chines which were exhibited. 

Officers of the chapter are: president, 
Rosemond Knudsen; vice president, Cora 
Areudi; | secretary-treasurer, Catherine 
Theall; program chairman, Connie Man- 
zi; and entertainment chairman, Bertha 
Kostka. The chapter sponsor is Miss Ruth 
C. Williams. 


Norview (Continued) 

Patsy Edwards was installed as presi- 
dent of the chapter at an impressive can- 
dlelight ceremony. Other officers in- 
clude: first vice-president, Hazel Mun- 
den; second vice-president, JoAnne Curl- 
ing; secretary, Kay Sturm; treasurer, 
Lillian Hardison; and reporter, Rodella 
Morefield. 


FBLA Forum 


Crile Veterans’ Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was the recipient of more than three hun- 
dred pocket-size books as a result of a drive 
sponsored by the chapter of Future Business 
Leaders of America at Harvey High School, 
Painesville. Students, faculty members and 
local citizens took part in the ten day drive 
which began when a plea was made over the 
local radio station for pocket-size novels for 
hospitalized ex-soldiers. Shown in the picture 
at left as they prepared the books for ship- 
ment are members of the chapter and their 
sponsor, (from left to right) Margaret 
Lehnert, Barbara Hall, Miss Alice Beougher, 
chapter sponsor, and Carol Colavecchio. 


Salinas FBLA Program 

The proposed list of activities of the 
FBLA Chapter at Salinas Union High 
School, Salinas, California, indicates that 
the members will have an interesting and 
outstanding year of club work. Meetings 
are scheduled for the second Tuesday of 
each month. Businessmen of the com- 
munity and graduates of the business de- 
partment, who are working in local offices, 
will speak at the monthly meetings. 

Motion pictures selected and sponsored 
by the chapter are shown to the student 
body during the noon hour. This is one 
method of financing the projects and ac- 
tivities of the chapter. Chapter members 
are also conducting as a project for the 
school a survey to determine where and 
with whom the students are living in the 
school district. 


Business Day 

Students majoring in secretarial science 
have been invited to visit and work in 
business offices for one day during the 
semester. Plans are being made to con- 
duct a tour of the accounting and secre- 
tarial offices of a business firm in San 
Francisco. 

The chapter is sponsoring an award— 
a United States Savings Bond—which will 
be presented to the most outstanding 
FBLA member at the annual award as- 
sembly program. A skit, “How To Ob- 
tain A Job” will be given at the assembly 
program which is sponsored by the busi- 
ness department. 

Another project of the chapter is the 
publication of a bulletin. Social activities 
inelude hay rides, potluck dinners, and a 
banguet in the spring. 

Officers of the club for the year are: 
president, Beverly Hansen; vice president, 
Amita Martindale; secretary, Jeannine 
Craedock : treasurer, La Vonne Nuenfeldt ; 
and reporters, Albert Brune and Marlene 
Enea. Sponsors of the chapter are Miss 
Connie Miller and Mr. R. Conway Spitler. 
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Breaux Bridge Chapter Reports 

Breaux Bridge (Louisiana) High School 
Chapter of the Future Business Leaders 
of America is continuing its excellent 
service to the school and community. The 
membership has increased from thirty- 
three members last year to forty-five 
members this year. 

The chapter voted to continue the proj- 
ect of selling candy and popcorn at all 
school activities. The project netted the 
club about ninety-five dollars last year 
and it promises to be as profitable this 
year. The club has added a few more 
projects. Among the activities to be un- 
dertaken are: sponsoring of the home- 
coming parade by offering a cash prize 
for the best decorated vehicle; and oper- 
ating a school saving bank. 

The club plans to send its officers and 
representatives to the workshop in Nat- 
chitoches and delegates to the state con- 
vention in the spring. 


Saving Program Project 

The East Tennessee State College Train- 
ing School, Johnson City, Tennessee, was 
granted an FBLA charter on March 16, 
1950. Miss Catharine P. Baker is the 
sponsor of the chapter which has a mem- 
bership of thirty-three. 

A saving program for the entire Train- 
ing School from grades one through 
twelve was adopted as the major project 
for the semester. The committee inter- 
viewed four financial organizations of 
Johnson City before completing the proc- 
ess of organizing the program. The Home 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
was chosen because each individual would 
be issued his own passbook, regardless of 
the initial deposit. To encourage system- 
atic savings, dividends of three per cent 
were promised for any amount deposited. 
Between April 19 and May 24, thirty- 
seven persons participated in the program 
and invested a total of $139.39. Many of 
these investors continued making deposits 


during the summer months and encour- 
aged their friends to open accounts. . 

Dr. Harry Huffman, member of the 
faculty of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Virginia, was the guest 
speaker at the chapter-officer installation 
service conducted last spring. A joint in- 
stallation service was conducted with the 
Beta Epsilon Chapter of FBLA at East 
Tennessee State College on May 22, 1950. 
A reception was held after the candlelight 
ceremony. 


New Chapter in Missouri 


Members of the secretarial department 
of the Junior College of Kansas City 
(Missouri) organized a chapter of FBLA 
before the summer vacation. The club has 
increased in membership from the fifteen 
charter members to thirty members. 


As one of the projects of the organiza- 
tion, the chapter has established and is 
maintaining an employment bureau for 
students in the secretarial department. 

Officers of the club are: president, 
Verna Custance; vice president, Alice 
Hall; secretary, Rosemary Hall; treas- 
urer, Lois Pratt; and reporter, Madelyn 
Krack. The sponsors of the chapter are: 
Miss Winifred Weatherman, Mr. Fred 
H. Green, Miss Lorena Card, and Mr. 
Charles 8. Dixon. 


Copies of the 1950-51 FBLA Handbook 
are still available. Price $1.00. 


LEADER DEGREE 
GOLD PIN 
$1.90 plus 20% Federal Tax 
With guard, $2.71 plus 20% Federal Tax 


SUPERVISOR DEGREE 
STERLING SILVER PIN 
$1.60 plus 20% Federal Tax 
With guard, $2.13 plus 20% Federal Tax 


ASSISTANT DEGREE 
BRONZE PIN 
$0.75, no Federal Tax 
With guard, $1.30, no Federal Tax 


SPONSORS, HONORARY MEM- 
BERS and LEADER DEGREE 
GOLD KEY 
$3.00 plus 20% Federal Tax 


Order From 
FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF 
AMERICA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FBLA 


Sponsored by 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS 


A Department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Delegates to the third annual Louisiana 
State FBLA Convention elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year 1951-1952: (left 
to right) President Richard Escudier, Lafay- 
ette High School; Vice president Joanne 
Prestridge, Natchitoches High School; Sec- 
retary-treasurer Jo Ann Spinks, Hammond; 
and Reporter Joe Hicks, Boyce High School. 
Mr. Richard Clanton, Bolton High School, 
Alexandria, (not shown in the picture) was 
re-elected state sponsor. 


New Chapter in Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania State College Chap- 
ter, State College, was formally installed 
on February 3, the ninth anniversary of 
the founding of the first chapter of 
FBLA. Dr. Dorothy H. Veon, state spon- 
sor, presented the charter to John Bar- 
rons, first vice-president. 

This chapter will serve as the state 
sponsoring organization for FBLA chap- 
ters in high schools and colleges through- 
out the state. The chapter was formed to 
train prospective instructors of business 
education in their future duties as spon- 
sors of FBLA chapters and to assist in 
maintaining high professional standards 
in business education in general and 
among Pennsylvania State College gradu- 
ates in particular. 

Officers of the chapter are: president, 
John Beiter; first vice-president, John 
Barrons; second vice-president, Dorothy 
Green; secretary, Roselyn Beard; treas- 
urer, Joseph Gronick; and reporter, Ina 
Epstein. 

Faculty members who participated in 
the ceremony were Dr. James Gemmell, 
who is head of the department of busi- 
ness education at the college; Mrs. Fran- 
ees Chapman; Miss Margaret Swartz; 
Miss Mary Stella; and Mr. Lowell Chap- 
man. Dr. Dorothy H. Veon is the chap- 
ter sponsor. 
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Gillett Chapter Observes FBLA Day 


Members of the Gillett (Arkansas) 
High School Chapter observed February 
10 as FBLA Day. The club which was 
organized a year ago has completed sev- 
eral outstanding projects during its first 
year of operation. Miss Jeanne Whisen- 
hunt is the faculty sponsor. 

Financing of the chapter projects has 
been made possible by the proceeds ob- 
tained from the publication of the school 
annual and the school newspaper. The 
chapter has purchased the following 
equipment for the business department: 
a four-drawer filing cabinet, a staple ma- 
chine, two letter trays, venetian blinds 
for five windows, fourteen individual 
typewriting tables, and three office waste 
baskets. 

Other activities of the chapter for the 
year were: election and installation of 
chapter officers, presentation of an assem- 
bly program, and initiation of new mem- 
bers. The chapter provides typewriting 
service to the teachers of the high school. 

Officers of the chapter are: president, 
Neal Holzhauer; vice president, J. W. 
Lehman; secretary, Mary Helen Edmond- 
son; treasurer, Doris Faye Truax; re- 
porter, Mary Elizabeth Bass; and _ pro- 
gram chairman, Imogene Eichler. 


North Berwick (Maine) Chapter 


An FBLA charter was granted to the 
North Berwick (Maine) High School 
Chapter on October 5, 1950. Miss Jennie 
Horne is the faculty sponsor. 

Stephen Linfield was installed as presi- 
dent of the chapter at an impressive can- 
dlelight service. Other officers of the chap- 
ter include: Alan Willey, vice-president ; 
Jean Butler, secretary; Eva Beals, treas- 
urer; and Barabara Littlefield, reporter. 
The club has an active membership of 
twenty pupils. 

One of the projects of the chapter is 
the publication of the weekly school news- 
paper. A one-act play depicting business 
conduct was presented at the last meeting. 
The ealendar of activities indicates that 
the chapter is sponsoring many other in- 
teresting events—field trips, speakers, 
assembly programs and parties. 


Information for organizing a chapter of 
FBLA and the charter application may be 
obtained by sending a stamped envelope 
to the UBEA Executive Secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


... the ideas 
which promote better 


education for business 


pass through 
the covers of BUSINESS 
EDUCATION (UBEA) 
FORUM to the teachers 


who will do the job 


Regular membership ($3) in 
the United Business Educa- 
tion Association includes 
subscription to BUSINESS 
EDUCATION FORUM. The 
professional membership 
($6) includes subscriptions 
to BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(UBEA) FORUM and THE 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY. 
Regular members may join 
the four UBEA Divisions by 
becoming professional mem- 
bers of the Association. 
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“The supervisor is in a position to influence certification requirements.” 


Distributive Education Clubs of America. Each con- 
tributes in its own particular way to the opportunities 
for leadership for the youth of America. In a very real 
sense, no other single factor will affect standards of 
leadership and occupational competence to a greater de- 
gree than a wisely directed youth organization. 

The state supervisor has a peculiar part to play in 
the development of youth clubs. Witness the outstand- 
ing progress made in Louisiana under the energetic 
leadership of Gladys Peck, State Supervisor of Business 
Education. In the space of three years, 47 local FBLA 
chapters have organized, and the combined resources of 
thousands of young people have been harnessed for the 
betterment of standards in business. Future Business 
Leaders of America is one of the most potent resources 
of the entire field of business education. The benefits to 
business education generally not only develop apace with 
the growth of local chapters and membership, but pyra- 
mids with the addition of every chapter. Not only are 
the activities of local chapters attracting the attention 
and admiration of local businessmen but the holding of 
every state convention will enlist the attention and sup- 
port of business on an ever-expanding scale. All of us 
in business education are indebted to the leadership that 
initiated FBLA and that which is currently sponsoring 
its development, for there is a dynamic influence for 
better business standards. 


Comprehensive Evaluation Program 

It is important to set up goals or objectives in business 
education toward which the efforts of the instructor and 
students are directed. It is also necessary that provisions 
be made for determining the extent to which these goals 
have been achieved both at the terminal point of training 
and at various intermediate stages. Indeed, it would be 
a waste of time to formulate objectives and set up ter- 
minal goals without, at the same time, providing for 
instruments and procedures for determining the relative 
degrees of attainment of those standards. Therefore, a 
systematic and purposeful program of evaluation will 
parallel pre-determined objectives in every instance. 

If broad objectives or philosophy of the school train- 
ing program are evolved, then there will inevitably be 
periodic evaluation of those broad principles, processes, 
and procedures. If we have identified the characteristics 
of a good business education department, then it is neces- 
sary for us to evaluate those characteristics in terms of 
the most objective instrument of measurement available. 
Although Section D-1 of the Evaluative Criteria? may 
not be regarded as ultimately reliable, it is an instrument 
that is widely used and generally accepted as authorita- 
tive by school administrators. 

The entire evaluation program, whether it be a rating 


3“Business Education,” Evaluative Criteria, (Washington, D. C., Coop- 
erative Study of Secondary-School Standards, 1950), Section D-4. 
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of effectiveness of the department, prognosis, inventory- 
ing, diagnosis, administrative testing, or testing for ter- 
minal achievement for referral purposes, is of some con- 
cern to the state supervisor. Through his in-service 
teacher-training activities, he can make significant con- 
tributions to the success of all phases of evaluation. 

The extension of the use of the National Business En- 
trance Tests is dependent very largely upon the publicity 
given the program by local and state administrative 
personnel. The supervisor is in a strategie position to 
encourage local schools to set up testing’ centers or to 
use the NBE testing materials independently as a means 
of measuring outcomes in the principal business skill. 
NBETests determine the relative competence of indi- 
vidual students and also measure the effectiveness of 
instruction. 

The full value and significance of diagnosis, progno- 
sis, and counseling referred to above are largely lost un- 
less there is an appropriate record system for classifying 
and recording these data. While the general office records 
will serve as a medium for recording general informa- 
tion, it is important for the head business teacher or the 
person having responsibility for job referral to have at 
his fingertips detailed information concerning the stu- 
dents’ academic, vocational, and personality qualifica- 
tions. 

The state supervisor accepts as an important respon- 
sibility the development of a comprehensive student per- 
sonnel record suitable for the needs and consistent with 
the judgement of his teachers. Such a record is in use 
in 17 schools operating a cooperative part-time office 
training program in Virginia.* 


Program Planning 


In the final analysis, the kind of program of business: 
education adopted by the school will determine to a very 
large degree standards of accomplishment. Assisting the 
local school administrator and the business teachers in 
projecting the particular program of business education. 
is certainly one of the supervisor’s major responsibili- 
ties. Many factors will be taken into consideration, in- 
cluding geographic, cultural, and industrial pattern of 
the community. The state supervisor because of his. 
broad perspective and special qualifications is in a unique 
position to render valuable assistance to the administra- 
tion and teachers in planning the business education 
program both in broad outline and in specific detail. 

The twelve factors listed above do not constitute an 
exhaustive list of those things that influence standards. 
in business education. They do, however, represent some 
of the more important aspects of business education, 
which are responsibilities of the state supervisor. 

3Student Personnel Record for Vocational Ofice Training Classes. 


(Richmond, Virginia, Business Education Service, State Department of- 
Education.) 
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“Right — at the Start” 


ORDER NOW FOR 
SEPTEMBER SHOWINGS! 


OR OCE From all over the country teachers report that students come 


 ~ along faster when Royal’s new school film, ““Right—at the Start,” 
is used as a supplementary teaching aid. 


Royal polled a wide cross section of the business education com- 
munity and has received literally hundreds of testimonials bearing 
out the accelerating effect of using ““Right—at the Start” on be- 
ginning typing classes as well as on remedial typing classes. 


Student participation in drill sections of the film resulted in a 
significant increase in typing speed and accuracy—for beginners 
and advanced typists both. 


The graphic close-up demonstrations of machine controls and 
fingering techniques saved precious time for teacher and student. 
More was accomplished—with less effort and with greater enjoy- 
ment. The film breaks down the teaching of basic typing techniques 
into a step-by-step process. 


Designed for intermittent projection, “Right—at the Start” (16 
mm, b&w, sound, 6 reels) comprises 19 sequences, each in effect 
a separate lesson. Teacher’s guide is included. Send in for film now! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


SEND IN COUPON NOW! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
2 Park Ave., Dept. B4, New York 17, N. Y. 


(] I wish to rent “Right—at the Start,” $18.75 for 3 weeks beginning 
No charge for rental if prints are purchased. 


CJ I wish to purchase “Right—at the Start” for $99.68. 


ADDRESS. 


Representative stills taken from Royal’s new 
film, “‘Right—at the Start.” 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Service is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five-hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


SHORTHAND 


THELMA POTTER BOYNTON, Editor 
ANN BREWINGTON, Associate Editor 


OBJECTIVES IN TRAINING THE MEDICAL 
SECRETARY 


Contributed by Warren E. Kudner, Secretarial Science De- 
partment, Division of Business Administration, Hill- 
yer College, Hartford, Connecticut 


No longer need the medical secretarial graduate look 
forward to employment in only a physician’s or a hospi- 
tal office. Today she may choose to be associated with 
one of more than twenty business offices which require 
the services of those who have a knowledge of medical 
terminology and data, clinical laboratory procedures, 
proficiency in shorthand and typewriting, combined with 
the proper social attitudes and understandings. From 
the ever-expanding list of employment opportunities, 
today’s medical secretarial graduate may select business 
affiliation in one of the following: 


A physician’s office of one of thirty specialties 

A dentist’s office or in one of many specialties 

Offices of various types of hospitals 

Medical departments of industrial establishments 

Offices of medical publishers 

Social service agencies 

Various types of clinical offices 

Offices of homes for the handicapped 

Branch offices of the Veterans’ Administration 

Offices of various foundations, such as the Na- 

tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

11. Offices of the United States Public Health Service 

12. City, county, and state health department offices 

13. Offices of manufacturers of medical, dental, hospi- 
tal, and pharmaceutical supplies 

14. Medical departments of large insurance companies 

15. Offices of prepaid medical or hospitalization plans 

16. Offices of institutions for the aged, the mentally 
ill, the indignent, and the incurables 

17. Medical departments or health service offices of 
schools and colleges 

18. Medical corps of the Armed Forces if she wishes to 
enlist after completeing her secretarial training 

19. A hospital Medical Records Department prior to 

becoming a Medical Records Librarian 
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With this growing demand for well-trained and com- 
petent medical secretaries, those in charge of curriculum 
development in the various types of educational institu- 
tions will do well to ponder: [1] the advisability of add- 
ing a course in medical dictation to their existing cur- 
riculum ; [2] the taking of an inventory of their current ° 
offering in medical dictation to see if it is satisfactorily 
meeting the needs of the community in which it is being 
offered; [3] the advisability of developing a complete 
curriculum in medical secretarial work, and [4] the em- 
ployment opportunities for medical secretaries in their 
own communities and in nearby territories. 

All four of these areas of exploration will involve the 
aims in a course in medical dictation. What should be 
the objectives for such a course? The answers to the 
question must include [1] the type of institution offering 
the course—business college, junior college, or univer- 
sity; [2] the variety of subjects which comprise the 
medical secretarial curriculum in these different schools, 
[3] the amount of time that can be given to such a course, 
and [4] the necessary qualifications of the instructor 
for such a course. 

In planning a course in medical dictation, the instrue- 
tor or the committee on curriculum improvement will 
keep in mind certain specifics when setting up the ob- 
jectives. The following are some of the more important. 
objectives : 

1. To build the student’s ability to take medical dictation 
at a given speed for a given period of time. The length 
of the teaching period and the number of weeks in the term 
or semester will be the chief determinants for the speed 
objective. The efficient beginning medical secretary should 
be able to take 100 wpm on any type of medical dictation ; 
higher speeds on the less technical matter. 

2. To ground the student in the medical vocabularies of 
the nine basic systems of the human body. The medical 
secretary should be able to recognize the dictation given 
to her as pertaining to one of the following systems: diges- 
tive, excretory, glandular, muscular, nervous, osseous, res- 
piratory, reproductive, or vascular (circulatory). 

3. To co-ordinate the dictation material with the instruc- 
tion given in the supporting courses—through ease histories, 
autopsies, medical editorials and manuscripts, as well as 
minutes of medical meetings—these will serve to tie together 
through application, various medical facts and data as 
brought out in such supporting courses. 
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4. To accustom the student with the format of case his- 
tories, medical forms, medical book reviews, medical con- 
vention minutes, medica-legal abstracts, and autopsies. She 
must be familiar with the forms and types of papers for 
the different medical specialties. In obstetrics, for example, 
she should be familiar with record sheets for the history, 
physical examination, labor, puerperium, and ante partum. 


5. To increase the student’s knowledge of medical mathe- 
matical data and to show the need of absolute accuracy in 
the recording or quoting them. Such data as the number of 
respirations a minute, the pulse rates of men and women, 
the number of erythrocytes and leukocytes, dystolic and 
systolic blood pressures—these are vital points. It is most 
important that the medical secretary type and quote the 
correct number of digits when referring to erythrocyte and 
leukocyte counts. The dropping of one digit or changing it 
may indicate life or death—continued improvement in the 
health of the patient or his approaching death. 


6. To lay a foundation for specialization in one of the 
various medical specialties. As the student nears the com- 
pletion of her medical secretarial training, she will probably 
have a preference for a certain medical specialty. The medi- 
eal dictation course should make provision for the satisfying 
of these individual preferences and differences. 


7. To develop and extend the student’s ability to spell 
and divide medical and pharmaceutical terms correctly. Stu- 
dents of medical stenography should be able to phoneticize 
a term quickly upon hearing it and then translate those 
sounds rapidly into an outline. When transcribing, this skill 
will enable her to divide words at such places as will facili- 
tate the reading. 

8. To familiarize the student with the important dis- 
coveries and inventions in the field of medicine. This ob- 
jective may seem of minor importance, yet such knowledge 
will often help to carry her over a tight place in dictation. 
When learning about the invention of the sphygmomanome- 
ter, she may learn a new suffix—‘‘ometer,’’ an instrument 
for measuring; she will at that point master the spelling 
and the division of the word, learn its outline for use in 
future dictation and transcription; also, learn the uses of 
the instrument. Names of discoverers or inventors should 
likewise be mastered as they are enecountered—Bouchut, 
Roentgen, and Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim— 
to name a few. 

9. To enhance the student’s skill in the application of 
‘medical shorthand speed expedients. The instructor of 
medical dictation will provide his students with such expedi- 
ents all through the dictation course. It has been found 
most helpful to give the student lists for the general case 
‘histories as well as for the various medical specialties. 
From the list of those for case histories might be cited 
family history, hospital, loss of weight, marital history, 
past history, pathologic examination, physical examination, 
present illness, pulse rate, specific gravity, and temperature. 


10. To intensify the principles of medical word building— 
prefixes, suffixes, professional vs. layman terms, medical 
synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms. The student should 
‘be so well grounded in these that she will be able to recog- 
‘nize the various parts of long words—twenty or more letters 
—quickly. This will greatly facilitate mind and hand action, 
both in taking the dictation and in transcribing it. Such 
training is a must for words like pancreaticocholecystotomy 
and laparosysterosalpingo-oophorectemy. 

11. To give the student vocational competency, enabling 
her to accept and hold a position satisfactorily in any one 


of the many fields of medical endeavors. It will also enable 
her to make her individual contribution in the solution of 
her community’s health program and needs. 

12. To enlarge the student’s understanding of the eco- 
nomic, legal, and special problems encountered in doctor- 
patient relationships. Through her course in medical dicta- 
tion the student will realize the importance of ‘‘ privileged 
communications’’ and the need for protecting and guarding 
them at all times from the inquisitive ears and eyes of 
strangers. She will see more and more the economic and 
social factors which contribute to disease and will develop 
the important habit of listening for the word of encourage- 
ment and sympathetic understanding so needed in the world 
today. 


An analysis of these twelve objectives with their am- 
plifying points indicates five specifics to be considered in 
every medical dictation course. First there is skill in 
taking dictation, skill in spelling and dividing medical 
terms, skill in the use of shorthand speed expedients, 
skill in typing medical forms and in transcribing notes, 
and finally, skill in medical word building and word in- 
terpretation. 

Next, the medical secretarial trainee must be grounded 
in medical facts. Every medical dictation course must 
stress medical facts, particularly if the secretarial pro- 
gram does not include such courses as biology, anatomy, 
physiology, bacteriology, and chemistry. When the latter 
are given, the dictation course can serve to coordinate 
the facts relating to the parts of the body and the many 
medical specialties. For example, among the facts con- 
cerning the blood, these are important: A cubic milli- 
meter of blood contains 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 erythro- 
eytes or red blood corpuscles and from 5,000 to 10,000 
leukocytes or white corpuscles. The former supply oxy- 
gen, fatty substances, and sugar and prevent the blood 
from becoming too acid or too alkaline. Leukocytes, on 
the other hand, act as scavengers and fight the battle of 
infection. 

Relationships is a third specific for the course in medi- 
eal dictation. The medical secretary in training must 
constantly recognize relationships, such as the relation- 
ship between the number of red and white corpuscles 
and the patient’s health. She will see that if the white 
corpuscles increase by the normal number, the physician 
will soon be using the word ‘‘leukocytosis.’’ When the 
number decreases much below the normal, leukopenia 
will result. Thus she relates all words beginning with 
‘*leuc’’ or ‘‘leuk’’ with white. She learns to see relation- 
ships and implications from medical discoveries and in- 
ventions. 

Learning medical facts and their relationships, the 
medical-secretary must understand as a fourth specific, 
the importance of recording these data accurately. Much 
medical research is based upon source material which has 
come from secretaries’ notes. Unless these data are cor- 
rectly recorded, the persons who are doing such research 
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ELECTRIC TYPEWRITING—A NEW EXPERI- 
ENCE AT GIRARD HIGH SCHOOL 


Contributed by Laddie J. Fedor, Girard High School, 
Girard, Ohio 


When business teachers hesitate to give instructions 
on the electric typewriter because they may not have had 
previous instructions, they make a mountain out of a 
mole hill. As the usual ad reads, ‘‘You, too, can be a 
success.’’ A more fitting slogan would be, ‘‘ You, too, 
ean be an ‘electrical’ success.’’ 

It was the fourth week of school when fifteen electric 
typewriters were brought into our classroom. Classes at 
Girard High School average between 24-34 pupils, this 
meant that some would have to remain with the manual 
machines. 

The pupils assigned to the electric machines were not 
selected according to their I.Q.’s or any such factors, but 
pupils enrolled in shorthand classes were automatically 
placed on the electric machines because they would have 
another year of typewriting instruction, during which 
time they would have an opportunity to use the manual 
machines. 

Before the electric typewriters were put into use, ru- 
mors and misgivings were rampant. The teacher heard 
them all! Among the mistaken ideas presented were: 

1. The pupils would be afraid of the electric machines. 

2. Since pupils were started on the manuals they 

would find it difficult to adjust to the electric type- 
writer. 

3. If they learned on the electric machines, they would 

not be able to typewrite on the manuals. 

4. Mechanical troubles with the electric typewriter 

would offset other advantages. 

5. The pupils would forget to turn off the electric 

motors. 

6. The teacher must have special instructions to teach 

electric typewriting. 

Nonsense! Our experience with this electric typewrit- 
ing class proved how little truth there is in such nega- 
tive reactions. On the electric typewriters, the average 
rate of a pupil at the end of the first semester on five- 
minute tests taken from the typwriting book was 44 
wpm; on the UBEA Students Typewriting Tests, it was 
37 wpm with the high at 66 wpm with no errors. More 
than half of the pupils were typing in the 40’s and 50’s 
on the UBEA tests with a syllabic intensity of 1.30 to 
1.40. 

As for the pupil being afraid of the electric machines, 
such was not the case at Girard. Naturally, if the teach- 
er instills the fear complex in boys or girls or if he be- 
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comes a ‘‘fuddy duddy’’ who never lets the pupil find 
out by himself, who is always ‘‘Johnny,on the spot’’ as 
soon as the student presses the tabulator key by mis- 
take and sends the carriage across the slide with a bang, 
or who scolds them for not remembering how to set the 
margins and tabulator, no other outcome could be ex- 
pected. Let the pupil become thoroughly acquainted 
with his machine. Help him to adjust to his machine, 
but allow a little healthy experimentation on his own. 
If he reaches for the margin release ‘key and acciden- 
tally strikes the tabulator and activates the automatic 
carriage return, a smile and a wink will do more than a 
look of disgust. In other words, turn the errors into a 
real learning experience. If the pupil knows that the 
teacher accepts those little mistakes as part of the learn- 
ing experience, no fear of a fast-moving, precision in- 
strument, like the electric typewriter, will inhibit 
progress. 

Even though these pupils had four weeks on the man- 
ual machines, no serious difficulties in making the ad- 
justment to the electrics were encountered. At the 
beginning of the course, the differences and advantages 
of the electric typewriter were pointed out to the class 
in a brief talk (ten minutes) which was intended to 
engender the correct mind-set. In order to capitalize on 
their initial enthusiasm to begin using the electric ma- 
chines, the few essential differences in the operative 
features—carriage return, tabulator clear and set keys, 
margin set—were covered quickly. 

Since the pupils at Girard High School had learned 
the functions of these operative parts during the four 
weeks of instruction on the manual machines, the trans- 
fer of skills to the electric typewriters was made in a 
matter of minutes. 

It was observed that the pupils who were accustomed 
to the heavier stroking required for manual machines 
struck the electric keys with more force than was neces- 
sary. However, they learn quickly to ‘‘select’’ the keys 
and to relax their touch. The instructor should demon- 
strate correct stroking procedure for electric typewriting 
and emphasize the point that the keyboard should be 
‘‘played’’ like a piano. This concept is useful in effec- 
ting a rapid transfer of their manual skill to the elec- 
trie machine. 

Because the manual keyboard had been covered pre- 
viously with the exception of the numerals and the few 
special character keys, the first two weeks were spent 
in typing easy words, phrases, and sentences, as well as 
practicing special exercises emphasizing the use of the 
tabulator and carriage return. Incidentally, the stroke 
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MOBILIZATION REQUIRES EFFICIENCY 


Contributed by Galen Stutsman, Bowling Green State 

University, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Education required for employment in offices in a 
period of mobilization with its heavy demand for work- 
ers cannot be the kind that business educators believe 
should be given in normal times. In periods of national 
emergency, the emphasis has to be shifted from a well- 
rounded type of education to a specialized type of train- 
ing necessary to do a job in a minimum amount of time. 
After many unsuccessful attempts during the last war 
to make old patterns fit the war-time demands, business 
teachers finally realized that their instructional methods 
needed to be streamlined to fit the occasion. If it should 
happen again that we must meet the demand for work- 
ers under full mobilization, it may be hoped that we 
shall profit from our recent experience and be able to 
rise to our nation’s call with a minimum of confusion. 
The watchword of today is ‘‘Preparedness.’’ Are we 
in business education ready to do our part? 

Organization of Classes 

If we are actually concerned with greater efficiency 
in our business departments, we shall need to make 
various aspects of our education much more flexible 
than they are at present. Slaves as we are to course re- 
quirements, units of credit, and textbooks to be cov- 
ered, it is extremely difficult even to approximate the 
efficiency which business and industry would take for 
granted. Why, for instance, should a student have to 
spend a year studying a given subject such as book- 
keeping or filing if he can learn to perform this work 
satisfactorily in much less time? Students vary in abil- 
ity, but our only means of providing for such differences 
in the past has been to load the brighter students with 
more work. The business colleges have been much more 
realistic in this regard by making it possible for stu- 
dents to finish a given area of study whenever they are 
able without having to wait for thirty other students to 
finish. Such a suggestion to high school administrators 
usually brings a flat statement that this can’t be done 
in high school—and that ends that! Business teachers 
will probably have to find a backdoor approach to this 
problem if they are to achieve real efficiency. 


Organization of the Work 


Emphasize Record Keeping: For the efficient organi- 
zation of work in the field of bookkeeping, we need to 
realize that there are comparatively few persons em- 
ployed as bookkeepers. Most businesses have long since 
progressed beyond the point where one can possibly have 
complete charge of the books of the company. With the 
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present specialization of jobs, we find myriad clerical 
workers who are performing some small part of the 
bookkeeping work of their companies. In effect then, we 
need to train more recordkeepers and fewer bookkeepers. 

Make Instruction More Realistic: Another approach 
to the efficient organization of our bookkeeping or 
record-keeping instruction is the often-stated sugges- 
tion of bringing our classwork into closer touch with 
the business offices of the community. Why not go into 
the offices of your community and find out what clerical 
recordkeepers actually do, and let your students prac- 
tice similar routines in the classroom? A further sug- 
gestion along this line is that of securing forms used 
in all types of offices—business, industry, government, 
and the armed forces (who do plenty of recordkeeping!) 

A study of present office practices would soon reveal 
that some of the instructional materials we include in 
our classes in bookkeeping, for example, will never be 
met by our students when they become employes. Why 
not eliminate these non-essentials ? 

Work Simplification: One secret of success in pre- 
vious war training programs was that of extreme simpli- 
fication of the instruction plus a careful analysis of the 
actual tasks to be performed. The Job Instructors Train- 
ing and Job Methods Training programs developed in 
the last war were outstanding examples of what could 
be accomplished by deliberate simplification of instruc- 
tional steps. Simplification of the work offered in book- 
keeping would undoubtedly shorten greatly the amount 
of time really needed to acquire a working knowledge 
of the subject. 

Production Emphasis: The idea of efficiency goes 
hand in hand with that of production. Theoretically, 
the greatest efficiency of work methods also leads to the 
greatest production—an important consideration today. 
While this emphasis is beginning to creep into our teach- 
ing of typewriting and transcription, very little has 
probably been done in the field of record-keeping and 
clerical work. Some requisites for efficiency and pro- 
duction in recordkeeping are those of organizing the 
work to be done in order to cut out waste motions and 
learning to handle materials rapidly. 

Another requirement of efficient production is that 
of eliminating waste, not only of materials but of time. 
Efficient production also requires proper work habits 
in order to cut down on errors with the consequent 
waste of time involved. A fundamental requirement 
here is that of building up healthy attitudes in our stu- 
dents toward the work to be done, particularly work of 
a routine nature. 
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REFERENCES ON OCCUPATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Contributed by Lewis R. Toll and Virginia M. Hayn, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


A wealth of monographs and briefs on occupational 
guidance in business education is now available from 
numerous government agencies, business organizations, 
and publishing companies. The selected list of U. S. 
Government materials presented here is not intended 
to be complete; however, it does contain a number of 
bibliographies published recently by the various agen- 
cies. Publications for which a charge is made should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Publications 
which are listed ‘‘free’’ may be obtained from the appro- 
priate agency or 


Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education 
Independence Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Bibliographies—Guidance Bibliography—Counselor 


Preparation, 1945-1949, Mise. 2368-9. Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service. An annotated bibli- 
ography of publications dealing with the education of 
counselors and other guidance workers. Free. 

Guide to Counseling Materials, 1945, 36 p. A joint publication 
of the U. S. Office of Education and U. S. Department of Labor. 
Consists of an annotated bibliography of all available publications 
of the WMC which are valuable to counselors. 15 cents. 

Guide to Vocational Choice and Training. Vocational Division 
Bulletin #236, Occupational Information & Guidance Series #15, 
1947, 150 p. Walter J. Greenleaf. Describes use of occupational 
materials in a guidance program. Contains bibliography of 600 
references. 35 cents. 

Publications of the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service. Division of Vocational Education, Mise. 3275, rev. June, 
1949. A listing of current publications useful to counselors, coun- 
selor trainers, and others interested in promoting guidance services 
in schools and colleges. Free. ; 

United States Office of Education and Other Publications Re- 
lating to Education, Price List 31, 39th Edition, October, 1950, 
21 p. A listing of publications with date, pages, and price. Free. 
Selected Briefs—Guidance Leaflets. A series of leaflets on various 
occupations. Leaflets consist of a historical survey, description of 
occupations, opportunities, compensation, training, and other refer- 
ences. 

Guidance Workers’ Preparation; Mise. 3333. Clifford P. Froeh- 
lich and Helen E. Spivey. A directory to provide information for 
those preparing for guidance work. Free. 

Occupational Information and Guidance—Organization and Ad- 
ministration. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 204, 180 p. Em- 
phasizes the vocational aspect of the guidance program, and 
analyzes principles and practices currently used in vocational guid- 
ance. Also contains a brief survey of state guidance programs. 
Out of print. 

Vocational Education in the Years Ahead. Vocational Division 
Bulletin #234. A bulletin consisting of a general survey of trends 
in vocational education in these areas: agriculture, business educa- 
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tion, homemaking education, trade and industrial education, and 
public service training. Out of print. 


United States Department of Labor, Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Bureau of Employment Security 
Bibliographies—Publications of the U. S. Employment Service, 
1950, 41 p. An annotated bibliography of publications of the U. 8S. 
Employment Service covering occupational information, counseling, 
testing, and labor market information. Free. 

Selected Briefs—The Road to the Right Job. Tells how an em- 
ployment counselor can help a person choose the right kind of 
job, get started in the right job, and advance in it. Free. 


Bureau of Labor Standards 

Hunting a Career—A Study of Out-of-School Youth in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Bulletin No. 115, 1949, 117 p. A study of 524 
boys and girls in Louisville, Kentucky. Report of what has been 
happening since the war to young people who are out of school 
and in the labor market. Reasons for leaving school, employer 
standards, work experience, and community services are discussed. 
35 cents. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin #940, 1949. 453 p. 
Employment information is submitted on major occupations classi- 
fied under the following four headings: (1) professional, semi- 
professional, and administrative; (2) clerical, sales, and services; 
(3) trades and industrial; and (4) agricultural. In each oceupa- 
tion treated a short paragraph is given to cover the following 
phases of information: outlook summary, nature of work, training 
and qualifications, earnings, and where to find more about the 
occupation. In process of revision—cost to be determined upon 
release. 

Office Workers, Salaries, Hours of Work, Supplementary Bene- 
fits. Results of surveys of office worker salaries conducted by the 
Labor Statistics Bureau in a score of large cities during 1949-50. 
Designed to provide salary data for selected office occupations 
on a cross-country basis. Also, data on supplementary benefits, 
such as vacations, holidays, sick leave, and insurance and pension 
plans. 


Bulletin No. 986 Atlanta, Georgia (15 cents) 
No. 987 Indianapolis, Indiana (15 cents) 
No. 988 Memphis, Tennessee (15 cents) 
No. 989 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (15 cents) 
No. 990 Milwaukee, Wisconsin (15 cents) 
No. 992 Boston, Massachusetts (20 cents) 
No. 995 Chicago, Illinois (20 cents) 
No. 997 New York, New York (15 cents) 
No. 999 Detroit, Michigan (15 cents) 
No. 1002 Los Angeles, California (15 cents) 
No. 1008 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (35 cents) 


U. S. Employment Service 

Job Guide for Young Workers, 1950, 28 p. (A limited supply 
is available) Covers employment prospects, qualifications for the 
job, usual duties, opportunities for advancement, how and where 
a job is obtained, and advantages and disadvantages. Jobs 
analyzed are: bookkeeper assistant, cashier, general clerk, sales 
clerk, specialized clerk, stenographer, typist and others. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HAS SOMETHING OLD BEEN SUBTRACTED? 


Contributed by Michael F. Gaffney, Medford High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts 


Few indeed are the compliments that are paid to the 
handwriting ability of the high school pupils of today 
or even of the high school graduates of recent years. 
Many are the explanations for such a situation but the 
accusation that the instruction in the 3R’s has had to 
make way for the adoption of a more rounded curricu- 
lum seems to be almost universal. 

Is such an accusation justified? Not necessarily. Rath- 
er it appears that a letdown in our present-day stand- 
ards, together with an unconscious effort to increase our 
handwriting speed is responsible. Years ago, pupils took 
a great deal of pride in their handwriting, being very 
eareful to form and join letters just as they were pic- 
tured in the manual, and unmindful of the amount of 
time used. Today’s pupils seem to take pride in their 
work to a far lesser degree and feel that if they can read 
without difficulty what they have written, then anyone 
else should be able to read the same without difficulty. 
Of course, such is frequently not the case. In addition, 
today’s pupils seem to be quite reluctant to employ any 
writing technique refinements but are instead quite hap- 
py to continue forming and joining letters the same way 
that they were initially taught in the primary grades. 

We often hear the phrase that ‘‘something new has 
been added’’ but the writer wonders just how many peo- 
ple feel that ‘‘something old has been subtracted’’ now 
that the typewriter has been so widely accepted for 
personal-social usage. Business education pupils, par- 
ticularly, often take the attitude that if they aren’t good 
penmen, then they will use the typewriter whenever pos- 
sible. While we as business education teachers can fully 
appreciate the personal-social usage of the typewriter, 
we must insist that our pupils strive for legible hand- 
writing for there are countless tasks that today’s pupils 
will be called upon to undertake once they have entered 
the field of employment. Imagine, if you will, a sales 
clerk making out a sales slip on a typewriter every time 
a sale is transacted. We may be living in a machine age 
but there are still many pen and pencil manufacturers 
realizing huge profits from the sale of their products. 

In reading the qualifications desired of applicants for 
many civil service positions which individuals with a 
high school diploma should be able to meet, one usually 
can expect to find that a neat, legible handwriting is 
required. Furthermore, regardless of occupation, almost 
every person employed has at some time during the work- 
ing day the need to write. It may be to figure the time 
spent on certain activities, the amount of the day’s pro- 
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duction, the number of shipments made or materials 
received, the number of fares collected, the number of 
passengers transported, and so on ad infinitum. 

Granted that a need for neat, legible handwriting does 
exist, let us now consider the problem of meeting this 
need. At the present time, little formal instruction ‘in 
penmanship is given in most communities beyond the 
junior high level and not even through that level in 
many communities. From then on the pupil is on his 
own to improve or, as is more often the case, to become 
very careless about his handwriting. It is the belief of 
the writer that some formal instruction in handwriting 
should be given to all pupils from the first grade through 
graduation from high school. Call handwriting what you 
will, it will always be a skill to be able to write neatly 
and legibly. As a business teacher you are aware of the 
trend in curriculum making to place the skill subjects 
in the junior and senior years so that the pupil upon 
graduation will be in an advantageous position to make 
use of these skills. The writer feels that handwriting 
belongs in a similar place in the curriculum for the 
same reason. Naturally, the time allotted in the cur- 
riculum would gradually decrease as the pupil moved 
from grade to grade. It is a serious mistake to let pupils 
think that they have mastered handwriting just because 
they have completed the prescribed courses in grammar 
school. While we can assist somewhat in the integration 
of handwriting in our various school offerings, it has 
been apparent that we cannot obtain the results which 
we would desire. 

Some girls and boys are good writers when they enter 
high school, while others need assistance in a particular 
phase of handwriting. It is the duty of any teacher, 
regardless of subject taught, to see to it that the good 
writers continue to exercise care with their writing in- 
stead of resting on their ability, and to assist the poor 
writers in whatever phase or phases they need to work 
toward improvement. Depending on the situation, a 
brief remark such as ‘‘That’s a neatly written paper, 
John’’; or ‘‘Why not try writing just a little bit larger, 
Mary, and then your writing will be much easier to 
read,’’ is all that may be necessary. Pupils sometimes 
complain that we teachers are not. considerate in the 
amount of time we allow for copying work from the 
blackboard or when we dictate assignments, materials for 
notebooks, and the like; and that, as a result, they have 
to write carelessly if they are to get all the writing done. 
Pupils can very often help the teacher and it might be a 
good idea if we listened to them more often. A little 
consideration in occasional instances could cut down 
eareless writing habits, or better still, prevent them from 
being started. 
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Besides emphasizing the proper formation of letters, 
the business education teachers as well as the handwrit- 
ing teacher should insist on the careful formation of 
numbers and symbols. The careless writer may save 
himself many wasted hours of error solving and correc- 
tion on the job if he takes pains to write accurately. 


A Wealth of Handwriting Material is Available 


Handwriting classes on the secondary school level need 
not, be monotonous. Once the alphabet, both capitals and 
sn all letters, figures, and symbols have been retaught 
and practiced, there is a wealth of materials available 
for use in such a class that can provide a wide degree of 
interesting variety and still prove very worth while. 
This material need not interfere with the subject matter 
in other classes but rather supplement it. For example, 
there are countless paragraphs concerning our American 
way of life that can make our pupils give a little more 
thought to it rather than taking it for granted. Then, 
too, the typewriting textbooks offer pages of drill work 
on various letter groupings. What is practicable on the 
typewriter is also practicable in handwriting. The hand- 
writing pupil should be allowed some time for doing 
writing of a personal nature, such as letter writing. In 
this way he can learn the proper letter setup as well as 
the proper way to address the various sizes of envelopes. 

Legible penmanship without facile movement and a 
fair amount of speed is of doubtful value. Like pupils 
of generations ago many pupils today who are legible 
writers almost draw their letters and figures. Their work 
is pleasing to the eye but later on when they are em- 
ployed, their production rates may hamper their ad- 
vancement. With this thought in mind, it might be wise 
to bring actual business tasks into the handwriting class. 
For example, we should make the pupils list short or- 
ders or requisitions with prices included and provide 
experience in actually filling out business forms such as 
sales slips, bills of lading, express shipment receipts, 
payroll cards, and deposit slips to mention but a few. 
Here again is a fertile field for cooperation between 
handwriting teachers and subject matter teachers. 

It is practicable to work with themes prepared in Eng- 
lish classes. When the teacher of English corrects the 
themes, if he will give them to the teacher of hand- 
writing, the pupils may rewrite them making the neces- 
sary corrections in the handwriting class. The benefits 
of such remedial training will be a real value. 

One way we can attain a general improvement in hand- 
writing is to insist on legibility at all times. All teachers 
should raise their standards as far as penmanship is 
concerned and in those schools where there is a course in 
handwriting offered, all teachers should be aware of the 
standards of the handwriting instructors. Slipshod, care- 
less work should not be accepted by any teacher, but 
rather should be returned to the pupil for the purpose 
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of revision. Cooperation between subject matter teachers 
and handwriting teachers may create more work than 
either chooses to accept but, as the terms roll by, the 
work load and eye strain of both may be noticeably 
lessened by the improvement in the handwriting of the 
pupils. 

Teachers should frown on frills in handwriting on 
the secondary school level and insist upon plain, uniform 
style. Later on when the pupil is on his own in employ- 
ment, he may experiment with his handwriting and 
take on these exaggerations of the loop letters to suit 
his own faney as long as he does not detract from the 
legibility of his writing and it is still acceptable to his 
employer. 

Few will dispute the fact that the ability to write 
legibly and neatly is a valuable asset. A good penman 
may climb the promotion ladder faster than a poor pen- 
man when other talents are comparable. Let us try to 
keep these thoughts fixed in the minds of our pupils 
and at the same time by maintaining high standards of 
handwriting endeavor to convince them that despite the 
wide use of the typewriter, something old has NOT been 
subtracted. 


NEW BOOKS 


BASIC RETAILING by Packer & Waterman 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES, 2nd Ed. by Kirk, Mumford 
& Quay 

AN INTRODUCTION TO COURT REPORTING IN THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND by Linton & Porter 


Consider these additional texts on business education 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS by Kahm & 
Wagner 


BUSINESS ENGLISH FOR COLLEGES by Parkhurst & Blais 
COLLEGE COURSE IN SECRETARIAL DUTIES by Finkelhor 
INCOME TAX & SOCIAL SECURITY COURSE, 5th Ed. by Marti 
TESTED TIMED WRITINGS, by Tidwell & Bell 

OFFICE PRODUCTION TYPING by Tidwell, Witte & Pelz 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Introductory and Advanced 
Texts 


Before deciding upon texts for your classes be sure to 
examine a copy of the Prentice-Hall Text designed for 
your phase of business education. Write today to— 


Educational Book Division 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. zoritth Ave. New York 11 
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STUDENT WORKERS PLAN FOR THE 
EVALUTION OF WORK EXPERIENCE 


Contributed by Robert F. Jacobsen, Coordinator, Stillwater 
High School, Stillwater, Minnesota 


‘‘From this report, the cooperative part-time student- 
trainees will receive information that any regular em- 
ployee would pay a full week’s salary to learn.’’ This 
comment was made by an ‘‘on-the-job trainer’’ as he 


Just Published! 


MODERN TYPEWRITING 
PRACTICE 


By NATHANIEL ALTHOLZ, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education in the 
High Schools of New York City, and 
GERTRUDE S. ALTHOLZ, Head of 
the Department of Secretarial Studies 
at Midwood High School, New York. 


© Simplicity and clarity of language in explanations and 
directions, geared to the pupil’s speech level 


@ Careful grading of exercise material for mastery of the 
keyboard and for development of correct typing 
technique 


© Supplementary practice material and remedial exercises 
to meet the different skill-building requirements of 
pupils of varying ability 


© Abundance of graded practice work involving the ap- 
plication of typing skill to practical vocational and 
personal needs 


@ A variety of illustrative material, such as charts, photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and models of standard types of 
production work 


© Completeness in scope, covering all practical phases of 
typewriting technique and production work 


@ Selection of subject matter that is interesting to the 
pupil and within his comprehension 


®@ Flexibility in organization. of instructional material so 
as to enable the teacher freely to follow the method 
and select the work best suited to the needs of the 
pupils 


Examination copies available 


PITMAN 2w. 45 St., NEW YORK 19 
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inspected the newly developed student rating form. The 
students planned this new rating form after determining 
the need for rating work experience, the factors to con- 
sider in such an evaluation and the best means of ob- 
taining a fair measure of student ability. 

The presentation of the question, ‘‘How will we be 
graded for our work experience ?’’ made it very easy to 
initiate an activity unit designed to capitalize on student 
interest. When the students were asked if they could 
see any need for some means of rating their ‘‘on-the-job’”’ 
experiences, the answers were inspiring. As they recog- 
nized the needs for grading, they realized that the fol- 
lowing goals would be achieved by it: 


1. Finding out what the employer thinks of us as em- 


ployees. 

2. Determining our occupational strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

3. Learning what standards the employer has for his 
employees. 


4. Measuring our progress towards occupational efficiency 
5. Discovering what we must do to improve our occupa- 
tional skills and knowledge. 


The question, ‘‘Who will benefit from our obtaining 
ratings of the student-trainee’s work experience ?’’ pro- 
vided considerable thought. The following statements 
were listed on the board: 


1. We—because we will know what we must do to im- 
prove on the job and what the employer expects of us. 

2. The employer—because by telling us what he thinks 
of us, he will encourage us to eliminate our weak- 
nesses, and thus we will become better employees. 

3. The coordinator and school—because they will know 
what sort of representatives they have on the “on- 
the-job training program,” and they will be able to 
help us become better employees and, therefore, better 
representatives. 

4. Parents—because they will know how we are getting 

along on the job; this will aid them in helping us with 
our vocational plans. 


The instructor then commented, ‘‘Now you seem to 
have arrived at a fine set of reasons for having some sort 
of student rating plan, and you have determined the 
groups that you want to serve by gathering this informa- 
tion. But how will you determine what the employers 
think of you?’’ This question seemed to have no satis- 
factory answer for the twenty-two occupations repre- 
sented in the group. 

One student suggested that the employers be asked 
what they believed should be included on such a grade- 
rating sheet. This was agreed to by the class. Two days 
were allowed to carry on these interviews and prepare 
a short report of the suggestions received. On the third 
day, a master list of all the suggestions was made on 
the blackboard. Seven main characteristics of a good 
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employee were finally included in the rating. The rating 
sheet was prepared from the seven most important traits. 

The class was divided into seven committees. Each 
committee took one trait to develop a sentence definition 
together with a series of five descriptive phrases that 
would allow the ‘‘on-the-job trainers’’ to evaluate the 


student-trainee’s work performance. 


Not only was this a successful project for the develop- 
ment of a student rating form and the building of appre- 
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ciation of student evaluation reports, but it also served 
to aequaint the students with the employer’s standards 
for employment. 

The ‘‘on-the-job trainers’’ have expressed apprecia- 
tion of the efficiency of this rating form, and they have 


explained to the students how fortunate they are to get 


this information about their vocational efficiency from 
their employer. 


RELATED OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM, STILLWATER (MINNESOTA) SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Student’s Name 


Nine Week Period 


Date 


RATING OF STUDENT’S EXPERIENCE 


Employer 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


RELIABILITY 


Read each line carefully. On each line place a check mark over the phrase which describes 
this student-trainee most accurately. If you think the individual is about half way between 
two descriptions, make your mark about half way between them on that line. Any additional 
comments you wish to make will be helpful. 


Cannot be depended on; re- 
quires constant supervision. 


Comment 


Must be reminded of duties; 
must be carefully supervised. 


Satisfactorily performs all 
assigned duties; requires av- 
erage supervision. 


Is a good dependable work- 
er; requires little super- 
vision. 


Is completely reliable and 
able to carry on without 
supervision. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Always presents an appro- 
priate well-groomed appear- 
ance. 


Comment 


Usually is very careful of 
his appearance. 


Has an acceptable appear- 
ance; could make some im- 
provement. 


Often neglects to take care 
of his personal appearance. 


Appears slovenly and un- 
kempt. 


PERSONALITY 


Makes a poor impression on 
others; is inconsiderate. 


Inclined to be indifferent. 


Is polite and friendly when 
approached by others. 


Practices courtesy in deal- 
ing with others; is always 
cheerful. 


Makes a favorable impression 
on all he contacts. 


Comment 


COOPERATION 


Always very cooperative; 
has the knack of helping 
others. 


Willing to cooperate. 


Gives no trouble; cooperates 
when asked but does not 
volunteer. 


Is a “lone wolf’; works 
alone and shuns others. 


Is hostile towards others; 
does not behave as a mem- 
ber of a group. 


Comment 


ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK 


Seems to resent the work; 
has no desire to learn. 


Is willing to work but shows 
no interest or enthusiasm in 
his job. 


Seems to enjoy his work; 
but is willing to “‘stand still’ 
and not advance. 


Shows interest in his work 
and has a desire to learn. 


Takes a keen interest in the 
work and often takes the 
initiative to learn. 


Comment 


Jos SKILLS 


Possesses all of the essential 
skills and knowledge. 


Has an above average grasp 
of the essential skills and 
knowledge. 


Has an acceptable knowledge 
of routines and skills. 


Has a limited knowledge; is 
lacking in some essentials. 


Has a definite lack of skills 
and knowledge. 


Comment 


Work HABITS 


Has to be told several times 
before doing work. 


Has poor work habits and 
is at times neglectful. 


Does what he is told but 
sees no more to do. 


Does more than is required 
and works efficiently. 


Works rapidly and efficiently 
and finds extra things to 
do. 


Comment 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


DEVICES IN TEACHING LAW 


Contributed by Irving Rosenblum, Franklin K. Lane High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 


How can I make my classes more interesting is a 
question often asked by teachers. Over the years every 
alert teacher accumulates a number of devices and tech- 
niques. For example, in business law the textbook has 
been supplemented by a dozen devices to aid instruction. 
These supplementary aids include syllogistic reasoning, 
posters, bulletin boards, dramatization, assembly pro- 
grams, law club, museum exhibit, research, broadcasts, 
tape recording, films, and plays. Many of the devices 
used in business law classes may be modified for use in 
other subjects. 

False reasoning in decisions in the law classes may be 
exposed through an analysis of the deductive reasoning 
of the pupil. The decision in a case is obtained through 
a process of syllogistic reasoning, beginning with a legal 
principle as a major premise, applying it to the facts of 
the case as a minor premise, and deducing a conclusion 
in the form of the decision in the case. For example, it 
is a legal maxim that an agreement with an illegal object 
is void (major premise). A wagering agreement between 
A and B is illegal in its nature (minor premise). There- 
fore such an agreement is void (conclusion). 


Posters and Cartoons 


Another medium for the discussion of case problems 
in the law class is the poster or cartoon. Such illustrated 
problems raise legal questions through a succinct, pic- 
torial presentation. The posters serve the teacher in 
various ways during a lesson. They may be used for 
motivation, presentation of a new principle, contrast be- 
tween cases, deductive application of a rule (the syl- 
logism again), summary of principles studied, and re- 
view of rules learned. A stimulating review-lesson may 
be developed through a series of posters displayed 
around the room. The pupils, circulating around the 
room in groups of two or three, inspect the display, dis- 
cuss each poster-problem, and record their decisions. A 
pupil-chairman then leads a general discussion to check 
the individual answers. There are intangible benefits 
inherent in the project of preparing posters. There are 
challenges to the imagination and to the creative expres- 
sion in suggesting and drawing cartoons. There are 
opportunities for cooperation in planning, lettering, and 
drawing. A series of posters may be used for correla- 
tion of law and other subjects such as history, consumer 
education, English, Latin, music, art, bookkeeping, ad- 
vertising, and salesmanship. Additional possibilities exist 
for cooperation with other departments as well as with 
civic and community organizations. 
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As a variation of the pictorial presentation, the 
teacher may use dramatization as a device for submit- 
ting a problem in law. The dialogue for these law cases 
may be written by a pupil or a group of pupils. Basic 
legal principles are selected from the textbook or class 
notes. As an example, pupils may write a skit to illus- 
trate that a bidder at an auction sale is an offeror. Oc- 
easionally provision is made for background music. 

Another teaching tool that may be utilized in the law 
class is the tape recorder. A dramatized case may be 
recorded with sound effects and musical background. 
After experimenting with this device, a series of cases 
was recorded in one of the law classes at Franklin K. 
Lane High School. These problems then became available 
for use in a variety of ways within a lesson. The record- 
ing may be played back to present a case-problem as 
motivation of a new topic, as summary, application, drill, 
or review. These tape recordings, using the voices of 
members of the class, add an emotional tone that is a 
motivating factor in itself. 

Outside the classroom, a variety of exhibits and dis- 
plays will be found helpful in promoting interest in 
business law. The bulletin board may be decorated to 
focalize attention upon a series of posters, cartoons, pho- 
tographs, and news items in law. Cartoons may be pre- 
pared by students for the bulletin board and even for 
the school newspaper. Photographs may be posted show- 
ing pupils at work using the tape recorder, doing re- 
search work in the library, or preparing an exhibit in 
law for the library or art gallery. 

Club Activities 

Through a law club, pupils may engage in a series of 
projects too extensive to be undertaken in the classroom. 
These activities may include visits to courts and legisla- 
tive assemblies, preparation of assembly programs, club 
paper, law exhibit, and preparation of a radio program 
in law. 

To supplement the textbook, pupils may engage in 
research in various areas of law, such as common law, 
copyrights, consumer protection. The school librarian is 
usually helpful in planning with the teacher to provide 
the reference materials needed and to guide the pupils in 
their work. Sources of reference should be classified into 
texts obtained from the listings in the card catalogs, 
news items chosen from the New York Times Indez, re- 
ports found in encyclopedias, and magazine articles se- 
lected from the Readers’ Guide. The librarian may 
stimulate interest in law by setting up a display of books 
and posters to: integrate classroom study and library 
material. 

All these devices enrich the teaching of business law. 
Each device, in turn, leads resourceful teachers to modi- 
fication, experimentation, and new ideas. 
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Basic Business Education for Everyday Liv- 
ing, Delta Pi Epsilon Monograph 74, 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1951, 34 
Pages, gratis. 


THIS STUDY grew out of a plan for an 
extensive investigation of basic business ed- 
ueation, to be reported as a guide for edu- 
cators in ‘‘the organization, administration, 
and teaching of basic business education.’’ 
The idea originated in 1946, at which time 
a Commission on Basic Business Education 
was appointed by Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. As a result of the activities of the 
Commission, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation organized, in 1947, a research study. 
This monograph reports the activities and 
procedure of the Commission through 1950. 


In this preliminary report, the considera- 
tion of basic business education is limited 
to its part in the program of secondary 
schools. In the statement that ‘‘. . . busi- 
ness is a pervasive and determining force in 
the life of the individual and the family and 
community of which he is a part,’’ the need 
for extending business education to all youth 
is emphasized. 

An analysis of the business activities com- 
mon to most individuals, plans for curricu- 
lum organization, and a description of de- 
sirable teaching technique, complete this re- 
port. 

The final recommendation of the commit- 
tee points to a more inclusive treatment of 
their subject which would, in its final form, 
be distributed widely among those interest- 
ed in basic business education. 


Evaluating Competence For Business Occu- 
pations, The American Business Education 
Yearbook, Volume VII, published jointly 
by The Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 1950, 302 pages, $3.75. (Copies 
may be ordered from: New York Univer- 
sity, Bookstore, 229 Greene Street, New 
York 3, New York.) 


THE CURRENT American Business Edu- 
cation Yearbook presents a_ well-rounded 
treatment of its subject; it includes an ap- 
praisal of trends in measuring vocational 
competence, the principles involved in such 
measurement, and methods used -by both 
schools and business for measurement of 
competence in the various clerical skills. 
Included also are descriptions of employ- 
ment procedures for workers in offices and 
retail stores. : 

In this evaluation of educational measure- 
ment, the implications are these: Educa- 
tional measurement constitutes an important 
potential tool for the teacher for providing 
enrichment of the classroom, and for sup- 
plying aid in guidance and training. 
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The Community College, by Jesse Parker 
Bogue, McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1950, 390 pages, $4. 


NO ONE has a background more generously 
packed with experience from which to write 
on the community college than has Dr. 
Bogue. He has spent years as a junior col- 
administrator and as executive secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Dr. Bogue uses the term ‘‘community col- 
lege’’ in preference to ‘‘ junior college,’’ as 
the grown-up college has assumed functions 
not allocated to the junior college in its 
infancy. 

He mentions the need for intelligent citi- 
zens to preserve our freedom and pros- 
perity, and the trend toward free public 
education through the fourteenth year, with 
the consequent expansion of community col- 
leges. There is some evidence that in the 
future the community colleges will serve the 
same community functions as do today’s 
high schools. 

This book covers the general aspects of 
community college—administration, prepro- 
fessional curriculums, semi-professional 
training, and adult education. Although 
there is no specific mention of business edu- 
cation, the book is good orientation reading 
for the business educator who is preparing 
for community college teaching. ‘ 

—JESSIE GRAHAM 


Basic Principles of American Business, by 
Harold S. Kahm and Melvin E. Wegner, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, 344 pages. 


A PICTURE of business as it functions in 
a competitive and free society in our coun- 
try in simp!e, non-technical language is nec- 
essary for the beginning employer and em- 
ployee. students complete their 
schooling without an insight into the busi- 
ness world in which they will try ultimately 
to find their places. They are seldom shown 
the importance and value of a knowledge of 
business which is also necessary in voting 
on the economic issues of our day. This 
book aims to give an over-all view of busi- 
ness. 

After a description and- forms of business 
and the major problems of management, a 
chapter each is devoted to selling, advertis- 
ing, transportation, banking, insurance, 
keping records, business machines, business 
letters and business and the law. The book 
coneludes by devoting a section to starting 
and operating a small factory, a retail busi- 
ness, a wholesale house, and a_ service 
business. 

Ideas and attitudes rather than many 
facts and methods are the main features of 
the book. For example, in the chapter, 
keeping records, business machines, business 
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teach one even the rudiments of a. book- 
keeping system, but the necessity for record- 
ing transactions is stressed. This topic could 
be developed according to the needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of the young pupils by 
means of the questions, topics for class dis- 
cussion, projects, recommended readings 
and building your vocabulary at the end of 
the chapter. 

This textbook for junior high pupils is a 
starting point for research into the busi- 
nesses of their community. They will ac- 
quire a business vocabulary too, and then, 
if interested, will continue their education 
for business. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


How to Locate Educational Information and 
Data, by Carter Alexander and Arvid J. 
Burke, Third Edition, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950, 441 pages. 


AS ITS subtitle states, this book for future 
teachers and those who are preparing for 
advanced degrees, is “an aid to quick utiliza- 
tion of the literature of education.’’ 


Money and Banking, by J. L. O’Hara, Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 1948 671 
Pages. 

THE PRINCIPLES of monetary theory 
and the functions and operations of com- 
mercial and noncommercial banks are re- 
lated to history, past and present, and to 
eurrent national and international prob- 
lems in the field of finance, in this read- 
able textbook for college students. Fed- 
eral legislation in regard to mortgage loans, 
and other factors involving banks and re- 
lated institutions, is discussed. 


How to Lay a Nest Egg, by Edgar Scott, 
The John C. Winston Company, 1950, 
65 pages, $1.50. 


ITS SUBTITLE, ‘‘ Financial Facts of Life 
for the Average Girl’’ gives a clear state- 
ment of the purpose of the book. It at- 
tempts to tell the problems of finance, em- 
phasizing investments, but giving attention 
to banking and to one’s estate. 

Though the trimmings are amusing, the 
content is ‘‘solid talk’’ on investments as a 
broker would say. The illustrations by 
Richard Decker will please the girls from 
16 to 60 who examine the book. Emily 
Kimbrough, co-author of Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay ends her introduction to the 
book with ‘‘If 1 can understand what Mr. 
Scott has written, anyone can. I do under- 
stand 

It’s a good book to add to the supple- 
mentary list in the basic business area. 
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Shorthand 
(Continued from page 30) 


and using such records will not have a true picture of 
the cases under consideration. Unreliable and incon- 
sistent conclusions may be drawn from such typed data, 
and serious consequences could follow. Growth in the 
understanding of medical facts and relationships enable 
the medical secretary to make sound judgments, to think 
more effectively, and thus develop greater social respon- 
sibility. 

Closely allied with these four specifics is another, that 
of Attitude. This fifth of the specifics for medical dicta- 
tion objectives is the secretarial diamond of many facets. 
All through the course, as case histories are taken and 
transcribed, the future medical secretary should have a 
keen interest in their outcome. She will have an interest 
in the type of patient and the type of treatment given 
him. She will assist her employer through this quality 
by tactfully carrying on her own search for contributing 
social or economic problems which may be affecting the 
patient. Such factors are often uncovered in the con- 
versation of the patient with the secretary. 

Another facet is accuracy in typing the facts in case 
histories — names, dates, measurements, diseases, and 
other data. Guarding such data from the public view or 
the possible overhearing of it while she is at work or 
talking over the telephone indicates the facet of responsi- 
bility. Enthusiasm for her work and a constant desire 
to improve the carrying out of her duties reveals another 
attitude facet. Sympathetic understanding and a desire 
to be wisely helpful to patients is the most important 
facet in this diamond of secretarial attitudes. These 
secretarial personality traits, as each physician knows, 
do much to build, maintain, or lose his practice for him. 
These traits can be indirectly developed through the 
discussion of case histories and other dictation material. 
The development of these traits is also a must in a medi- 
eal dictation course. : 

Training medical secretaries is greatly needed in to- 
day’s expanding activities in the fields of health edu- 
cation, governmental medical efforts, and the increasing 
number of medical specialties. Instructors of medical 
dictation should so wind the clock of medical terminology 
that their students will love to keep it ticking. They 
should so fertilize mental soil of their students that an 
abundant fruitful harvest of success will result. They 
must keep their students in a clear climate of community 
interst in which each student will develop an apprecia- 
tion of her community’s medical and health program 
and strive to make some contribution for its betterment. 

Clear-cut objectives are vital to the success of any edu- 
cational program. As schools and instructors gain the 
specifics and objectives for a medical dictation course, 
they, too, will make their contribution to the community 
—supplying the competent medical secretary; their stu- 
dents will take their individual places in the business 
world with unwavering confidence in their ability and 
thus bring credit not only to themselves but to the 
school offering and maintaining a well-developed and 
practical medical secretarial program. 
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Typewriting 
(Continued from page 31) 
for the carriage return was one of the easiest adjustments 
to effect. Placing the copy on the left side of the ma- 
chine discouraged a few students who habitually watched 
the right hand finger making the carriage return stroke. 

Since electricity uniformly completes activation of 
the stroke, the pupils were thrilled to find that their copy 
was all the same shade of black. There were no light 
characters—no ghost effects, which usually haunt the 
manual students in the beginning stages. And those 
capitals! They are so much easier to keep on the line 
by using the electric shift keys. Best of all, that extra 
strain on the little finger which holds down the shift 
has been eliminated, for the shift key on the electric 
works with as much ease as do the other keys. Uneven 
right margins caused by an incorrect carriage throw 
are gone forever because electricity does a thorough job 
each and every time. The beginning pupil can type for 
a longer period without having to stop for a brief rest, 
because less energy is used in the activation of electric 
keys. 

Incidentally, one of the girls reported to class with a 
stubbed finger which was swollen to twice its original 
size. She could not type on a manual machine, but on 
the electric she typed as well as she ever did without 
any complaint of pain in her finger. 

The district manager of a local business equipment 
office inquired, ‘‘Don’t you use electric typewriters at 
Girard?’’ ‘‘We sure do,’’ I answered. ‘‘I have four 
typewriting classes each day, and the other instructor 
allows her advanced classes to use them daily. Why do 
you ask?’’ I questioned. ‘‘ According to my repairman, 
he’s been out but twice to do some very minor servicing 
since we installed those machines.’’ Ineredible, isn’t it? 
Yes, a satisfactory performance record for both the 
pupils and machines. 

The fact that both manual and electric machines are 
used in the same class does not present any major prob- 
lems. When it was necessary to show either group 
something special relating to techniques, I pushed my 
‘‘homemade’’ demonstration stand (see April Forum) 
in front of the appropriate group. The technique was 
demonstrated and practiced right along with them. Fur- 
thermore, no difficulty was experienced in transferring 
from the electric to the manual for demonstration pur- 
poses. 


Bookkeeping 

(Continued from page 32) 

Materials and Equipment 
Use of Machines: An obvious requirement for effi- 
ciency in the area of record-keeping is the maximum use 
of machines to facilitate various aspects of the work. 
When we consider the meager quantity of machines 
available to most teachers—even ordinary adding ma- 
chines—the implication is evident if we hope to train 
for efficient workers in this period of mobilization. We 
are definitely short-changing our students if we send 
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Test I—First Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Report Writing 
Part IV. Business Letter Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter 
Part III. Tabulation Problem 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Rough Draft Problem 
Part III. Centering Problem 
Part IV. Business Letter 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Data Sheet 
Part III. Application Letter 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem 


VOLUME 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting. 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. ; 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma Potter Boyn- 
ton and a special committee appointed by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education. The current revisions were pre- 
pared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore Balsley, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard Lundquest, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is the policy of the sponsor 
of these tests to conduct a continuous program of 
and make revisions as deemed advisable. 


A manual for teachers which in- 


Tests = designed for use with any typewriting cludes complete instructions for 

administering, interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 

1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 h d 

2 packages (20 tests and manual)...... 1.60 each order. 

83 packages (30 tests and manual)...... 2.10 

4 packages (40 tests and manual)...... 2.60 

5 packages (50 tests and manual)...... 3.00 

6 packages (60 tests and manual)...... 3.45 

7 packages (70 tests and manual)...... 3.85 


8 packages (80 tests and manual)...... 4.20 
9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package 


Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual)—$1.00. 


TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enter my order for Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I ] $ in payment. 


sdadeecececeeseseees packages of Test I 

packages of Test II 
esdecesphiesides packages of Test III 
sSuccesteabeaccvess packages of Test IV 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 


Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Education or school order forms. 


Name and Title 


School or Organizati 


Address City & State 
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them into modern offices without at least an acquaint- 
anceship with the common types of machines with which 
they will work. 

Visual Aids: One of the major techniques used by the 
armed forces in the last war to train personnel in the 
shortest possible time was that of making wide use of 
visual aids. Since most business teachers are aware of 
the advantages to be gained from such aids, it becomes 
largely a problem of making such equipment available 
to them. Unfortunately, schools do not have funds 
available for such purposes as did the armed forces. 
There is little question, however, that the efficiency of 
our instruction would greatly increase if many more of 
these visual aids were available for use and were em- 
ployed judiciously. It is a truism that a workman is 
no better than his tools, but still we deny our teachers 
the very tools they need for greatest efficiency. It 
should probably be added, however, that lacking such 
equipment does not preclude increasing our teaching 
efficiency through other means until that day comes 
when such aids are finally available. 


Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 33) 

Women’s Bureau 
Bibliographies—Current Publications of the Women’s Bureau, 
1950 4 p. A listing of publications concerning women in business 
and industry. Gives pages, date of publication, and price. Free. 

Occupations for Girls and Women—Selected References, Bulletin 
No. 229, 1949, 105 p. A bibliography on occupations for girls 
and women from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1948. 30 cents. 


Selected Briefs—The Outlook for Women in Occupations in the 
Medical and Other Health Services. A series of twelve pamphlets 
presenting the minimum requirements for entrance to approved 
training schools. Data concerning earnings, hours, and advance- 
ment are given. 10 pamphlets in series for $1.05, first two are out 
of print. 

Your Job Future After College, rev., 1948, 8 p. Factors which 
should be considered in making up one’s mind concerning a career. 


Free. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of the Census 


Census Publications, Price List 70, 27th Edition, July, 1949, 
27 p. A listing of publications on statistics of population, agri- 
culture, manufacturers, and religious bodies. Gives date of publi- 
cation, pages and price. Out of print. 

Census Publications, January-September, 1950: Catalog and 
Subject Guide, 1950, 42 p. An annotated catalog covering publi- 
cations from various phases of the census. Indexed according to 
geographic areas and subject. 50 cents each, issued 4 times a year. 
Selected Briefs—We Count in 1950. A handbook for secondary 
school teachers to aid in acquainting school children with the pro- 
cedures and importance of census work. Out of print. 


Office of Domestic Commerce 


Guide to Government Information on Retailing. Joseph H. 
Rhoads. A guide to publications on retailing issued by the various 
Government Agencies. Date of publication, number of pages, price, 
and in some instances annotations are given. Out of print. 

Occupational Briefs, 1944, 15 p. The briefs describe work done 
in different branches of a profession, fields of specialization, or 
special competence in subject matter and in function. Information 
includes occupational summary, compensation, outlook qualifica- 
tions and training required. 5 cents. 
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FOR BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION 


bool you write if you were doing ihe writing 


and for the first course for business students. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
By 
CRABBE and SALSGIVER 
Research studies show that there is certain basic business information needed by everyone and 


there are certain basic skills needed by everyone. GENERAL BUSINESS presents this subject matter 
in a clear, accurate, and challenging manner. It is recommended for a general course for all students 


GENERAL BUSINESS has immediate interest and future value, because it develops an under- 
standing of business environment, business functions, and business procedures. While students 
are getting their basic business training for personal use, they are also building a background for 
business education if they decide to specialize in that area. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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Nominating Committee 
District 1 


Connecticut—Frank Ash, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs; Maine—Marion S. 
McKenney, Brunswick High School, 
Brunswick; Massachusetts — Andrew 
Steinhope, Newton High School, New- 
tonville; New Hampshire—Regis A. Hor- 
ace, Plymouth Teachers College, Plym- 
outh; New York—Verne A. Frisch, New 
Rochelle High School, New Rochelle; 
Puerto Rico—(Mrs.) Antonia Barkell, In- 
sular Board for Vocational Education, 
Santuree; Rhode Island — Priscilla M. 
Moulton, Bryant College, Providence; 
Vermont—(Mrs.) Sally Maybury, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington. , 


District 2 


Delaware—Harry Q. Packer, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Wilming- 
ton; District of Columbia—(Mrs.) Etta 
Lee Warehime, Burdick Vocational High 
School, Washington; Maryland—Carroll 
S. Rankin, City College, Baltimore; New 
Jersey—Bert Card, Orange High School, 
Orange; Pennsylvania — Phyllis Zeigler, 
Huntington High School, Huntington. 


District 3 


Alabama — Lucille Bransecomb, State 
Teachers College, Jacksonville; Arkansas 
—Joseph H. Clements, Arkansas State 
College, State College; Florida—J. Frank 
Dame, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee; Georgia— Cameron Bremseth, 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro; 
Kentucky—Esco Gunter, Murray State 
College, Murray; Louisiana — (Mrs.) 
Louise Beard, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge; Mississippi— A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity; North Carolina—K. R. Brown- 
ing, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville; South Carolina—Thelma M. 
Gaston, Edmund High School, Sumter; 
Tennessee—Mattie Pearl Regen, Hills- 
boro High School, Nashville; Virginia— 
8. J. Turille, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg; West Virginia—Dorothy Watson, 
University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town. 


District 4 
Illinois—John A. Beaumont, State De- 
partment of Education, Springfield; In- 
diama—Winfred Wagoner, Central High 
School, Muncie; ZJowa—E. L. Marietta, 


1951 


May, 


Annual Election of Council Members 


The constitution of the United Business Education Association provides 
for the election of Executive Board (National Council) members to be con- 
ducted annually by mail ballot. In this way each active member of the 
Association has an opportunity to vote for one of the two candidates named 
by the nominating committee in his district. One member of the Council is 
to be elected from each of the six districts for the term beginning August 1, 
1951 and ending July 31, 1954. 

Nominations are made by a committee composed of one UBEA member 
from each state and territory who is a president or past-president of an 
affiliated state or local association, chairman or director of the state member- 
ship committee, or a member of the 10,000 Club in those states and territories 
which do not have an affiliated association. Each member of the nominating 
committee has the privilege of naming one person within the district for the 
consideration of the other committee members. Nominees are ranked by the 
committee and the two names receiving the highest number of points are 
placed on the ballot. Regular and professional members may choose between 
the nominees or write in the name of another member. 

Prior to 1950 the ballots were not opened and counted until the Council 
convened in July. This procedure was changed last year to permit three 
Council members to supervise the opening and counting of ballots at head- 
quarters office in Washington. This new procedure makes it possible to in- 
form the incoming members of their responsibilities and invite them to attend 
the July meeting as non-voting representatives. 

The 1951 ballots have been mailed to UBEA regular and professional 
members. Envelopes marked ‘‘ballot’’ will not be opened until received by 
the official counting committee appointed by the president. These ballots 
should be marked and returned to headquarters office before June 1. The 
names of elected members will be released at the San Francisco meeting of 
the Representative Assembly. 

Council members are the potential officers of the Association. Therefore, 
the name you mark now may be your future president. Vote for the can- 
didate whose professional ideas represent your own. The strength of the 
Association is correlated directly with the effectiveness of its members in the 
selection of representatives to serve them on the Council. 


Towa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls; Michigan—Leslie J. Whale, De- 
troit Public Schools, Detroit; Minnesota 
—A. Donald Beattie, Board of Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis; Missouri—Fred H. 
Green, Junior College, Kansas City; Ohio 
—(Mrs.) Lillian Starkey, 16 West Street, 
Akron; Wisconsin—Harold Bellas, High 
School, Wausau. 


District 5 

Colorado — (Mrs.) Edna D. MecCor- 
mick, Colorado Womens College, Denver; 
Kansas—Loda Neweomb, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence; Montana — Maurice 
Egan, 323 West Pine, Missoula; Nebras- 
ka—Lucivy Hill, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; New Mexico — (Mrs.) Irene 
Rhodes Baird, High School, Alamogordo; 
North Dakota—Alice Hansen, 217 First 
Street, Bismarck; Oklahoma—Robert A. 


Lowry, Oklahoma A & M College, Still- 
water; South Dakota— Hulda Vaaler, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion; 
Texas—Mrs. M. C. Smith, High School, 
Breckenridge; Wyoming—G. W. Max- 
well, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


District 6 

Arizona—Ruth D. Miller, Phoenix 
Junior College, Phoenix; California— 
(Mrs.) Bessie Kaufman, Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles; Hawaii— 
(Mrs.) Jeanette Tilley, University of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu; Idaho—Opal DeLanceey, 
University of Idaho, Moscow; Nevada— 
Mildred Klaus, 60 Washington Street, 
Reno; Oregon—Joe M. Updegraff, 1827 
Seventh Street, Baker; Utah—Evan M. 
Croft, Brigham Young University, Pro- 
vo; Washington—Byron Marshall, Gar- 
field High School, Seattle. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


NEWS, PLANS, AND PROGRAMS OF DIVISIONS 


San Francisco Meetings 
Condensed Schedule 
National Council—June 30, Hotel Bellevue. 
Representative Assembly (open to UBEA 
members and guests) and Informal Re- 
ception, July 1, Hotel Bellevue, 7:00 p.m. 
Representative Assembly and Group Meet- 
ings, July 2, Hotel Bellevue, 9:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Luncheon and Representative 
Assembly (open meetings), July 2, Hotel 
Bellevue, 12:15 p.m. 


Toledo Conference 


Business education was well represent- 
ed at the recent Toledo Conference. This 
experimental conference was sponsored 
jointly by the National Edueatien Asso- 
ciation, the UBEA, and fourteen other 
departments of the NEA, in cooperation 
with state and local education groups in 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana. 

One or more UBEA business-teacher 
members participated in sixteen of the 
eighteen work groups which, during the 
three days, attacked problems such as 
“Working Together for Better Teaching 
Through Provision of Ia-school and Com- 
munity, Experiences for Better Citizen- 
ship,” “Working Together for Better 
Teaching Through Development of Im- 
proved Techniques of Teaching Basic 
Skills,” and “Working Together for Bet- 
ter Teaching Through Curriculum Ad- 
justments to Meet the Demands of our 
National Emergency.” Rarely, is the op- 
portunity provided where business teach- 
ers are invited to sit down with princi- 
pals, superintendents, curriculum special- 
ists, supervisors, and classroom teachers 
in other subject-matter areas for the pur- 
pose of actually working together in an 
effort to solve problems confronting the 
profession. Participants were enthusias- 
tie concerning this new type conference. 

The following persons were present at 
the business education department meet- 
ing: Edith L. Teeple, Ashtabula Harbor 
High School, Ashtabula, Ohio; Eleanor 
Gallagher, Terrace Park High School, 
Terrace Park, Ohio; Grace Otto, Burn- 
ham High School, Sulvania, Ohio; Mary 
Haight, Dearborn High School, Dear- 
born, Michigan; Myron A. Phillips, 
Plymouth High School, Plymouth, In- 
diana; Wade D. Bash, State Department 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio; Olive Par- 
menter, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio; Hester C. Wood, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Research Foundation Committees 


The Executive Committee of the Re- 
search Foundation accepted the sugges- 
tion of the Clear Lake Conference to 
serve as an “agency to coordinate and 


integrate research in business education.” 


Members appointed to the Committee on 
Coordination and Integration of Research 
in Business Education are: Chairman 


(Continued on page 46) 


PUNCH. Insert paper... push 
down handle. 


INSERT & CLOSE. Slip punched 
materia! on open rings. Close 
and remove finished book... 
up to 250 an hour, 


OPEN BINDING. Binding ma- 
chine quickly opens all rings 
mechanically. 

\ 


Mail coupon for details and SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
General Binding Corporation, Dept. BE-5 


*GBC plastic binding equipment 


can help your school 3 WAYS 


GBC plastic binding machines* are rapidly becoming 
essential educational . . . administrative equipment 
for all schools. A valuable teaching . . . learning aid! 


1 Binds instructional material into durable, easy-to- 
use, tailor-made textbooks that make learning 
easier. Ideal for lab manuals, workbooks, reports, 
annuals. Pages lie flat ... turn easily. 


2 Teaches office procedures in commercial 
departments. GBC binding equipment is used 
in more and more offices to plastic bind reports, 
presentations, sales literature. Train 
your students in its use. 


3 Teaches fundamentals of plastic binding. Use this 
GBC equipment in your print shop for 
demonstrations. Remember, GBC equipment 
costs less than a typewriter. Names of 
enthusiastic school users available on request. 
*Patents Pending 


General Binding Corporation 
World's largest producers of plastic bindings and plastic binding equipment 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


808 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
Please send me Bulletin 4400 describing your 
new low-cost portable GBC plastic binding 
equipment . . . also 2 handy memo books 
bound this modern way. Tell me how I can 
try tnis equipment without obligation. 


Stote. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


In this section of the Business EpucaTion (UBEA) Forum, affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. 

The announcements of meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest 

to ForuM readers. An affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or re- 

gional level which has officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for 
_ which the UBEA National Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 


os Business Education Associa- 


Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

— Business Educators’ Associa- 

on 

Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Hducation Section 

= Business Education Associa- 


Independent School System, 
Commeroial Teachers Association 
Idaho Business Hdaucation Association 
= Business Education Associa- 

on 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Bmpire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


tion 

Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

WMebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Hducation 
Section 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Bducation As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 


North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business EB 8 

North Dakota Mdncation Association, 
Commercial Bducation Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

“State Business Education Asso- 

ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Business Education Associa- 


Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West V Bducation Association, 
Business Bducation Section 

Wisconsin Sducation Association, 
Commercial Section 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Texas 


The Houston Chapter of the UBEA 
held a luncheon meeting on April 7. Mrs. 
Janie Patterson of Sam Houston Senior 
High School was elected president. The 
officers who will serve with her are: Vice 
President—Robbie Bayer, Davis Senior 
High School; Secretary-treasurer—(Mrs.) 
Winifred O’Hara, Sidney Lanier Junior 
High School; and Membership Chairman 
—R. L. Higginbotham, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Houston Indepen- 
dent School District. 

Helen Soncrant, Stephen F. Austin 
Senior High School, Houston, addressed 
the group. Dr. Soncrant’s topie was, “The 
Status of Business Education in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of Texas.” 

The second part of the program con- 
sisted of a panel discussion on “Standard 
for Typewriting and Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified.” Members of the panel were: 
R. L. Higginbotham, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Houston Independent 
School District; Winifred O’Hara, Sidney 
Lanier Junior High School; Clyde Phil- 
lips, President, Southwestern Business 
University, Houston; Lou Russell, Place- 
ment Director, University of Houston; 
and Carlos K. Hayden, Chairman, De- 
partment of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of Houston. 


Delta Pi Epsilon 


The executive board of Delta Pi Epsi- 


lon, national honorary graduate frater- 
nity in education, will meet on the cam- 
put of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
May 24-26. Purpose of the meeting is to 
plan for the national council meeting to 
be held in November at Northwestern 
University. 

Also meeting in Bloomington in con- 
junction with the Board will be the UBEA 
coordinating research committee which 
will be working with the Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon planning committee. John M. Trytten 
of the University of Michigan is chair- 
man of this committee. 

The following national officers of the 
fraternity will attend the meeting: M. 
Herbert Freeman, national president; J. 
M. Trytten, vice president; Gladys Bahr, 
secretary; Robert A. Lowry, treasurer; 
Rowena Wellman, historian; and Elvin 
S. Eyster. 

Among those representing Delta Pi Ep- 


silon on the planning committee will be 
Herbert A. Tonne, New York University ; 
Herman G. Enterline, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Albert C. Fries, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; and J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University. 


Pennsylvania 


The Western Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Education Association 
held its annual spring conference at But- 
ler on April 14. The morning session was 
devoted to group meetings. D. D. Lessen- 
berry was leader of the panel “Matching 
Office and Classroom Standards.” Speak- 
ers at group meetings and panel members 
included Anne Eckersley, (Mrs.) Elsie G. 
Rineer, F. F. Sanders, Honora Noyes, 
Elsie Leffingwell, George Anderson, Zita 
Hanford, Joseph Pallone, James T. Craw- 
ford, Charles W. Steadman, G. G. Hill, 
Margaret Ely, Richard G. Hallisy, Ray- 
mond Morgan, John R. Haubert, Robert 
F. Falbreath, and Frank A. McClung. 


New Mexico 


Floyd Kelly, New Mexico Highlands 
Universtiy, Las Vegas, and Sid Thompson 
of Cimmaron, were named delegates by 
the state association to the UBEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Officer of the New 
Mexico Business Education Association 
are: President — (Mrs.) Irene Rhodes 
Baird, Alamogordo; Vice President — 
Warren G. Caster, Las Vegas; Secretary 
— Mollie Cerny, Silver City; and Treas- 
urer — Jean Marsh, Albuquerque. 


Toledo Conference 
(Continued from page 44) 


Peru High School, Peru, Indiana; Katha- 
rine Van Buskirk, J. W. Riley High 
School, South Bend, Indiana; Annajane 
Puterbaugh, John Adams High School, 
South Bend, Indiana; Myrtle L. Cratty, 
Charles F. Brush High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Irett F. Ferris, Cooley High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; Leslie J. 
Whale, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan; Lillian Starkey, East High, 
Akron, Ohio; Mary O. Houser, Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio; Ardyth 
Shaffer, Celina High School, Celina, 
Ohio; Thelma Beesley, LaPorte High 
School, LaPorte, Indiana; and Hollis 
Guy, Headquarters Office, Washington, 
D. C. 
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SBEA 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


Lucille Branscomb (left) presided at the 
annual luncheon meeting of the Alabama 
Business Education Association. Willis A. 
Sutton (center) of Atlanta was guest speak- 
er, and Albert Branscomb of Birmingham 
was soloist. Miss Branscomb is head of the 
Department of Business Education at State 
Teachers College, Jacksonville. 


Georgia 

The annual convention of the Georgia 
Business Education Association was held 
at the Atlanta Division of the University 
of Georgia on Friday, March 23. Cam- 
eron Bremseth presided. 

Elisabeth Anthony of the Jordan Voca- 
tional High School in Columbus was elect- 
ed president for 1951-52. Other officers 
elected include: Gerald Robbins from the 
University of Georgia in Athens, vice 
president, and Gladys Holcomb of Gaines- 
ville High School, Gainesville, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The proposed constitution that was sub- 
mitted was adopted and a committee was 
appointed to take immediate action in re- 
questing the State High School Associa- 
tion to change the grading regulations of 
the County High School Shorthand Con- 
tests. 

James T. Crawford from the University 
of Pittsburgh presented a discussion-dem- 
onstration on typewriting. 

The annual GBEA Planning Confer- 
ence for State Officers and District Chair- 
men will be held April 20-21 at Georgia 
State College for Women in Milledgeville. 


Tennessee 


Robert N. Tarkington of the Gregg 
Publishing Company was the principal 
speaker at the annual luncheon meeting 
of the Tennessee Business Education As- 
sociation on Friday, March 16, at the 
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Noel Hotel in Nashville. His topic was 
“Thank Your Lucky Stars,” dealing with 
training for stenographie and secretarial 
positions. Mattie Pearl Regen, Hillsboro 
High School, Nashville, president of the 
association, presided. Solon Gentry, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
discussed “The Business Education Cur- 
riculum in Tennessee.” 

The following officers were elected at 
the business session: President—Solon 
Gentry, East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City; Vice President—Mrs. G. 
P. Robertson, High School, Jackson; and 
Secretary—Roberta Hewgley, Cumber- 
land High School, Nashville. 
Mississippi 

The Mississippi Business Edueation As- 
sociation has been invited by the State 
Department of Education to prepare copy 
for a state course of study to be used as 
an official guide for high schools in the 
state. A workshop sponsored by the State 
Department of Education will be held in 
June for the purpose of preparing the 
course of study. The association has also 
been requested to revise curriculum offer- 
ings to be approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. A monthly bulletin 
will be published beginning next fall. The 
association made recommendations for 
business teacher certification which were 
adopted by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

Officers elected at the spring meeting 
are: President—Armon J. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, University; Vice 
Presidents—Kathleen Carmichael, Clarks- 
dale High School, Clarksdale; and O. H. 
Little, Mississippi State College, State 
College; and Secretary-Treasurer—Ida 
Mae Pieratt, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg. Other members of the 
executive board are: Margaret Buchanan, 
Mississippi State College for Women, Co- 
lumbus; Maurice Inman, Northeast Mis- 
sissippi Junior College, Booneville; Kath- 
erine Keener, Delta State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cleveland; Cornelia Bisland, Central 
High School, Jackson; and Ruth Estes 
Hoffman, Natchez High School, Natchez. 


Arkansas 


The annual meeting of the Business 
Education Section of AEA met in Little 
Rock on March 30. The president, Joe 
Clements, presided. Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, spoke on “10,000 
Business Teachers United for Better Bus- 
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iness Education.” Frank M. Herndon, 
University of Mississippi, discussed 
“SBEA — Serving Southern Business 
Teachers,” and Gladys Peck, Supervisor 
of Business Education, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
told of “Future Business Leaders of 
America at Work in Louisiana.” 

The newly elected officers for 1951-1952 
are: President—Herbert St. Madaus, In- 
structor of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas; Vice President—Mrs. 
Lucille Hopper, Bauxite High School; 
Secretary—Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Little 
Rock High School; and Treasurer—Mary 
Alice Elam, Yellville High School. 

The group voted to adopt a constitu- 
tion and set of by-laws as presented by 
the constitution committee. The president 
and vice-president were selected as dele- 
gates to the UBEA convention in July at 
San Francisco. 


Florida 


The following officers were elected at 
the Tampa meeting of the Business Edu- 
eation Section of FEA: Chairman—John 
J. Mangan, St. Petersburg High School, 
St. Petersburg; Vice Chairman—Frances 
Causey, Hardee County High School, 
Wauchula; Secretary-Treasurer — Della 
Rosenberg, Bradford County High School, 
Starke; and Sergeant-at-Arms—Eskin 
Bullock, Vocational School, Pensacola. 


Research Foundation 
(Continued from page 44) 


John M. Trytten, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, national vice-president 
of Delta Pi Epsilon; Elvin S. Eyster, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, UBEA 
committee on cooperation with Delta Pi 
Epsilon; M. Herbert Freeman, State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey, 
national president of Delta Pi Epsilon; 
Jessie Graham, Los Angeles Public 
Schools, vice president of UBEA Re- 
search Foundation; Irene G. Hypps, hon- 
orary president of National Business Ed- 
ucation League; E. C. McGill, State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, ex- 
president of NABTTI; John Rowe, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, UBEA executive board; 
Edwin A. Swanson, president of UBEA; 
and Herbert A. Tonne, chairman of 
Delta Pi Epsilon’s committee on research 
and service activities. 
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WBEA 


THEODORE YERIAN, Editor 


WBEA—President’s Message 


WBEA is new and already many fine 
traditions are being established. Good 
fellowship in meetings and _ hospitality 
filled with fine western spirit prevail 
everywhere. 

Ted Yerian, our immediate past-presi- 
dent, has planted the seed that will bear 
an abundance of fine fruit during the 
generations to come. 

Teachers are beginning to feel a strong 
desire to participate in these regional 
meetings. Friendships are being made that 
know of no such things as state bounda- 
ries. Everywhere a common _ interest 
draws us together. ; 

This year’s meeting in Portland was, 
beyond a doubt, the finest ever. For next 
year, San Francisco is already champing 
at the bit to play host to the Western 
Business Teachers. 

The groundwork we laid this year and 
the traditions established will do much to 
expand the horizons of Business Educa- 
tors everywhere in the West. 

The teachers who are interested in 
WBEA are the teachers who belong. It 
is my candid opinion that a continued and 
vigorous unified membership drive, the 
July meetings of the UBEA Representa- 
tive Assembly and National Council which 
are coming to San Francisco, and the ever 
broadening circle of workers who are pro- 
moting the unified movement and national 
organization will all add up to one de- 
sirable end. We will find ourselves a part 
of an organization in which the great ma- 
jority of classroom business teachers will 
be actively participating. 

As President of WBEA, may I extend 
my deep appreciation to all of the fine 
workers who have expended themselves 
during the past year to make our regional 
organization the great success that it is. 
To the newly-elected officers, I extend 
special greetings. I know that the Presi- 
dent is extremely fortunate in having a 
fine group of co-workers elected to work 
with him for the coming year.’ 

To our national officers, we all join in 
saying thank you for the fine cooperation 
and efforts put forth in our behalf, all of 
which were necessary to our success. 

For many years, the West has needed a 
central organization to further profession- 
al activities for the many thousands of 
fine teachers in the field of business edu- 
cation. We have that organization and, 
what is more, we have the erthusiasm on 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE WEST 


The nenly-elected officers of the California Business Education Association are: (left 
to right) President, Claud F. Addison, Hartnell College, Salinas; Vice President, Emma O. 
Luebbers; Secretary, Rex Gorton, San Diego Vocational School; and Treasurer, Dorothy 


Myers, College of the Sequoias, Visalia. 


the part of the business teachers which 
will go far in achieving our goals toward 
bigger and better meetings for the pro- 
fessional advancement of the classroom 
teacher. 

We dedicate ourselves toward greater 
effort for increasing the membership of 
all of our professional organizations. We 
realize that it is to the advantage of the 
individual teacher that he belong to some 
group that will give him an opportunity 
to express himself and to acquire the in- 
spiration necessary toward a better job 
of teaching and a better job as a member 
of a great profession. — Marspon A. 
SHERMAN, 


California 


The spring meeting of the Bay Section 
of the California Business Education As- 
sociation was held at San Quentin Prison. 
Warden Clinton Duffy described the 
educational program which has been in- 
augurated for the inmates. Inmates of 
the prison participated in the program. 
Classes on the elementary and high school 
levels are offered at the prison in cooper- 
ation with the adult education program 
of nearby College of Marin. Warden 
Duffy has also worked out occupational 
and reereational programs for the men. 


The Bay Section is revising its consti- 
tution in order to bring it into conformity 
with the state CBEA constitution. This 
will help to close the ranks between the 
state and local associations. 

The officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee are: President—Hulme 
Kinkade, Kentfield; Vice President— 
Charles Gilmore, Oakland; Secretary— 
Margaret Healy, San Francisco; Treas- 
urer—George Kemp, Campbell; Members 
—Eleanor L. Jensen, Oakland; and Ever- 
ett Silvia, San Francisco. 


The spring meeting of the Northern 
Section of CBEA was held on March 10 
in the San Juan High School at Fair 
Oaks. The morning was spent discussing 
the topic, “Evaluating Teaching Effective- 
ness with Special Reference to Business 
Edueation.” The panel was led by James 
Bradfield, Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento State College. 

In the afternoon, Edward Wanous gave 
a demonstration of the technique method 
of teaching typewriting. Donald Robert- 
son spoke on “Teaching Transcription.” 

Howbert B. Bonnett of the Sacramento 
Junior College was elected president for 
1951-52. 
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Epiror’s Notre: The index, a service to 


members and libraries, is prepared annually 
by Dr. Viola DuFrain, Southern Illinois 


University, Carbondale. 


AFFILIATED and cooperating associa- 


tions 

Alabama business education assn, Dee :46; 
Feb:46; Apr:44; (photo.), May:46 

Arkansas education assn, business section, 
Oct:46; Mar:46; May:46 

California business education assn, Oct: 
47; Nov:47; Dec:47; Jan.:47; Feb:47; 
Apr:45; May:47 

Connecticut business educators assn, Jan: 
48 

Delaware commercial teachers assn, Jan: 
45 

Delta Pi Epsilon, Nov:48; Dee:48; Jan: 
48; Feb:48; May:45 

Florida education assn, business educa- 
tion section, Dee:46; Jan:46; Feb:46; 
May :46 

Georgia business education assn, Feb:46; 
May :46 

Idaho business education assn, Nov:47; 
Opal H. DeLanecey (photo.), Nov:47; 
Dee:47; Jan:47-;; Mar:47 

Illinois business education assn, Nov:45; 
Feb:48; Mar:48 

Indiana state teachers assn, business edu- 
eation sections, (central) Nov:48; 
(north central) Jan:48 

Inland Empire commercial teachers assn, 
Donald E. Fowler (photo.), Nov:47 

Iowa business teachers assn, Nov:48 

Kansas business teachers assn, Feb:45; 
Mar:48 

Kentucky business education assn, Oct: 
46; Dec:46; Feb:46; Eseo Gunter 
(photo.), Mar:46 

Louisiana business teachers assn, Dee:46; 
Jan:48; Feb:46 

Maryland business education assn, Feb: 
48; Fred Fowble (photo.), Nov:45 

Mississippi education assn, business edu- 
eation section, Oct:46; Dee:46; Jan: 
48; Feb:46; Mar:46; Apr:44; May:46 

Missouri state teachers assn, business edu- 
cation section, Fred H. Green (photo.), 
Nov:45 

Minnesota business education assn, Mar: 
45 

Montana business education assn, Jan:47 

New Jersey business education assn, Jan: 
45 

New Mexico business education assn, Dee: 
48 

North Dakota education assn, commercial 
education section, Nov:45; Feb:45 

Ohio business teachers assn, Lillian Star- 
key (photo.), Nov:45; (group photo.), 
Mar :45 

Oklahoma commercial teachers federation, 
Dee:45 

Oregon business educators assn, Nov:47; 
Mar:47; Apr:45 
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Articles and Contributors 


Pennsylvania business educators assn, 
Dee:45; Feb:45; Apr:43; May:45 
Philadelphia business teachers assn, Nov: 
48; Apr:43 

Representative assembly, Oct:45; Apr:43 

South Carolina business teachers assn, 
Oct:46; Jan:48; Feb:46; Mar:46; 
Apr:44; Thelma Gaston (photo.), Mar: 
46 

South Dakota commercial teachers assn, 
Jan:48 

Southern business education assn, Oct- 
Mar:46; Apr:44; May:46 

Tennessee business education assn, Dee: 
46; May:46 

Texas state teachers assn, business educa- 
tion section, Nov:45; Feb:45; Apr: 
43; May:45 

Tri-state business education assn, Nov:45 

Utah education assn, business education 
section, Nov:47; Feb:47; Anthony 
Stephenson (photo.), Nov:47; Mar:47 

Virginia business education assn, Dec:46; 
Mar:46; Apr:44; (photo.) Stephen J. 
Turille, Mar:46 

Washington Western commercial teachers 
assn, Dee:47; Jan:47; Feb:47 

Western business education assn, Oct- 
Mar:47; Apr:45; May:47 

West Virginia education assn, business 
education section, Jan:46; Feb:46 

Wisconsin education assn, commercial sec- 
tion, Nov:48; Jan:45 

Wyoming business education assn, Dee :45 


AUDIO-VISUAL aids 


Bookkeeping — visualizing the adjusting 
entries, Betty S. Mintz, Dece:22 

Shorthand teaching—audio-visual aids to, 
John J. Gress, Oct:31 

Typewriting—Teaching typewriting tech- 
niques by slide films, Arthur F. Newen- 
haus, Jan:29 


BASIC business 


Field trips, pupil participation in develop- 
ing, Lucile D. Hopper, Nov:35 

Eeonomie geography, cultural implications 
of, John L. Rowe, Feb:34 

Issue editors, Harold Gilbreth and Ray G. 
Price, Mar 

Law, devices in teaching, Irving Rosen- 
blum, May:38 

Law, life-adjustment education through 
basie business law, I. David Satlow, 
Mar :23 

Motivating devices and procedures, com- 
munity centered, Harold Gilbreth, Apr: 
33 

Research, needed in basic business educa- 
tion in the secondary schools, Paul S. 
Lomax, Mar:11 

Security, family, teaching aids on, Dec:32 

Stress, basic business in times of, Harold 
Gilbreth, Mar:9 

Teacher, are you a good teacher of basic 
business subjects? Harold B. Gilbreth, 
Dee :35 

Teaching aids, A to Z in basic business, 
Gladys Bahr, Jan:11 


Teaching aids, have you been given gen- 
eral business left-overs? Julian A. 
Milkes, Oct :34 

Teaching, problems in the teaching of 
basic business, Arthur L. Walker, Mar: 
16 

Textbook, using the general business text- 
book effectively, Kenneth J. Hansen, 
Mar:14 

Tie in basie business with basie concepts, 
F. DeVere Smith, Jan:33 

BOOK reviews 

Service editor Hyla Snider and associate 

service editor Gladys Bahr, Oct-May 


BOOKKEEPING and accounting 
Adjusting entries, visualizing, Betty S. 
Mintz, Dec:22 
Balance sheet, visualizing the, Robert J. 
Thompson, Jan:22 
Bookkeeping, need for, or the case of the 
unexpected caller, Robert M. Kent, Dee: 
19 
Bookkeeping and small business, Robert 
E. Slaughter, Dee:11 
Columnar cash journals, let’s use, Floyd 
Crank, Feb:30 
Issue editors, Harry Huffman and Fred 
C. Archer, Dec. 
Methods in bookkeeping and accounting, 
Harry Huffman, Dec:9 
Mobilization requires efficiency, Galen 
Stutsman, May:32 
Mobilization, role of bookkeeping in in- 
dustrial, Fred C. Archer, Nov:29; Com- 
ments by, Milton C. Olson, Leonard 
Nadler, Vernon A. Musselman, and Carl 
Strony, Apr:28 
Mobilization, some effects on accounting 
instruction, Elizabeth M. Lewis, Mar:30 
Mobilization, teaching bookkeeping under 
conditions of complete, Lloyd V. Doug- 
las, Jan:27 
Suggested bookkeeping and accounting 
systems for secondary schools, Alpha 
Spitzer, Dee:30 
BUSINESS English 
Reports, write readable, Charles E. Me- 
Kinney, Dec:16 
BUSINESS, general 
See Basic business 
BUSINESS law 
Devices in teaching law, Irving Rosen- 
blum, May:38 
CLERICAL, general, and office machines 
Business show, Mid-Century, James R. 
Meehan, Dee :33 
Clerical practice,. open-door policy for, 
Gertrudge M. Roughsedge, Feb:32 
Clerical practice, training ground for de- 
sirable personal traits, Helen J. Keily, 
Feb:17 
Clerical training, reading factors in, Mary 
K. Tormey, Feb:14 
Common denominator in school and busi- 
ness, Rufus Stickney, Apr:31 
Drop-outs, providing for potential drop- 
outs through unit courses in business 
services, Helen Isaacesen, Oct:33 


BusInEss EpucatTion (UBEA) Forum 


Filing, How important is the teaching of 
filing? Do you know? Edwin M. Robin- 
son, Feb:11 

Has something old been subtracted? 
Michael F. Gaffney, May :34 

Tssue editors, Mary E. Connelly and Regis 
A. Warne, Feb. 

Let’s make clerical practice attractive, 
Mary E. Connelly, Feb:9 

Recordkeeping activities of clerical work- 
ers in large offices, Frances Lauderdale, 
Dee:13 


DISTRIBUTIVE occupations 

Business aids for the distributive oceupa- 
tion, Eldon L. Volk, Apr:16 

Cooperative training programs, types of, 
Clyde W. Humphrey, Apr:24 

Distributive occupations, evaluating coop- 
erative training for the, K. Otto Logan, 
Apr:13 

Equipment and aids—equipment for the 
distributive education department, Dor- 
othy E. Simmonds, Apr:34 

Evaluation of work experience, student 
workers plan the, Robert S. Jacobsen, 
May :36 

Field trips to the small store, Albert Ros- 
en, Jan:34 

Forum salesmanship savings bank, Wil- 
lard M. Thompson, Oct:35; Nov-Feb: 
36; Mar:34 

Instruction for retailing, scope and con- 
tent of, James W. DeLong, Apr:15 

Issue editors, William R. Blackler and 
John A. Beaumont, Apr. 

Laboratory, the retail training, Marilene 
F. Van Wagenen, Apr:20 

Laboratory, the modern school store, Apr: 
18 

Retail cooperative training, guiding in, 
E. J. Bowen, Apr:23 

FORUM index 

Subject-matter, Vol. V, Viola Du Frain, 

May :48 


FUTURE business leaders of America— 

FBLA Forum 

Anaheim (Calif.) Pennies from heaven, 
Feb :50 

Arkansas, Gillett chapter observes FBLA 
day, May:4a 

Breaux Bridge (Louisiana) chapter re- 
ports, May:3a 

Brookings (South Dakota) chapter, Dec: 
49 

Central (Oklahoma City) high school or- 
ganizes chapter, Mar:49 

Capitol Hill (Oklahoma) reports, Nov:49 

Carlsbad (New Mexico) high school chap- 
ter, Dee:49 

Chehalis (Washington) chapter reports, 
Jan:50; chapter charter presented 
(photo.), Jan:50 

Culpeper (Virginia) chapter, (photo. of 
officers), Apr:49 

Chapters recently organized, Oct:49; Jan: 
49; Feb:49; Mar:49; Apr:50 

Decatur (Illinois) club wins first prize, 
Feb :50 

Delhart (Texas) FBLA chapter, (photo.), 
Jan:49 

Dixie junior college chapter organized 
(Utah), Apr:49 

East Tennessee state college training 
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school, Johnson City, savings program, 
May:3a 

Elgin high school (Illinois) installation of 
officers, Mar :49 

Florida state university chapter (Talla- 
hassee), Feb:49; chapter members and 
sponsors (photo.), Feb:49 

Fredericksburg (Virginia) 
program, Feb:49 

Georgia state convention, Oct:49; chap- 
ter holds conference, Jan:49 

Highland university (Las Vegas, New 
Mexico) Christmas project, Dee:50 

Hammond (Indiana) chapter, Apr:49; 
(photo.), Apr:49 

Honolulu (Hawaii) installation ceremony 
and dinner (photo.), Feb:49: 

Indiana state convention, Oct:49 

Iowa convention, Oct:49; (photo.), Oct: 
49 

Kohala (Hawaii) chapter, Apr:50 

Kaplan (Louisiana) chapter, Apr:49 

La Plata (Maryland) chapter, Apr:50; 
(group photo.), Apr:50 

Lincoln (Iowa) chapter, Apr:49 

Louisiana FBLA workshop, Feb:50; con- 
vention representatives and_ guests 
(photo.), Dee:46; state convention, 
Oct:49; (group photo.), Dee:46; Mar: 
50; (photo.), May:4a. 

Leeds (Alabama) national civitan conven- 
tion delegates, (photo.), Feb:50 

Maine, North Berwick chapter, May:4a 

Mentor (Ohio) chapter reports, Jan:50; 
Jay Riedel receives gavel from Robert 
Novak (photo.), Jan:50 

Menaul (Albuquerque, New Mexico) ehap- 
ter reports activities, Feb:50 

Missouri, new chapter, junior college of 
Kansas City, May:3a 

Morton (Mississippi) chapter, Apr:50 

Naperville (Illinois) chapter, Jan:50 

New Mexico state FBLA convention, 
Nov:49 

Ohio state chapter (photo.) president and 
ex-state president, Jan:50 

Oregon state convention, Oct:49 

Pennsylvania state college, (installation 
group photo.), Mar:49; May:4a 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) new chapter in state, 
Dee :49 

Redondo beach (Calif.) business day, Dee: 
49; (photo.), Dee:49 

Salinas (Calif.) FBLA program, May:3a 

South Carolina convention, Nov:49; offi- 
cers (photo.), Nov:49 

Tueson (Arizona) chapter organizes, Nov: 
49 

Virginia state chapter installed (Rich- 
mond), Jan:49; Jean Broughman (pho- 
to.), Jan:49; Varina chapter, Apr:49 

Waukesha (Wisconsin) chapter, Mar:49 


achievement 


NATIONAL business education quarterly, 


Nov:42 


OFFICE machines 


See Office standards, shorthand, and 
typewriting. 


OFFICE standards and cooperation with 


business 
Adding-caleulating machines, standards 
for operation of, Galen Stutsman, Mar: 


Beginning office workers, standards for, 
Leslie J, Whale, May:14 

Determining standards, responsibilities of 
the business teacher for, Hulme Kin- 
kade, May:15 

Determining standards, responsibilities of 
the city supervisor for, Parker Liles, 
May:19 

Determining standards, responsibilities of 
the department head for, Edward H. 
Goldstein, May:17 

Determining standards, responsibilities of 
the secondary school principals for, E. 
W. Alexander, May:22 

Determining standards, responsibilities of 
the state supervisors for, Arthur L. 
Walker, May:25 

Helping the teacher to determine stand- 
ards, Erwin M. Keithley, May:9 

Issue editors, Erwin M. Keithley and 
Charles B. Hicks, May. 

Key-punch machines, should high schools 
train operators for? Lloyd J. Holmen, 
Nov:33 

M’s in Management, Fred E. Shelton, Jr., 
Apr:35 

Office managers and business teachers, 
Gale M. Dean, Nov:37 

Standards, interpreting to pupils, Charles 
B. Hicks, Dee :37 

Standards, real meaning of office, Earl P. 
Strong, Feb:37 

Standards, teach acceptance or curiosity, 
Charles B. Hicks, May:10 

Standards, teachers should meet perform- 
anee, S. J. Wanous, May:11 


SHORTHAND 


Audio-visual aids to shorthand teaching, 
John J. Gress, Oct:31 

Dictation, build your own dictation tim- 
ing charts, Bernard V. Deutchman, Jan: 
21 

Dictation, electronics comes to the _busi- 
ness education classroom, M. Fred Tid- 
well, Jan:16 

Edueation’s best kept secret, Thelma Pot- 
ter Boynton, Oct:11 

Experiment in shorthand analysis and 
prognosis, Winifred Templeton Weiss, 
Oct :19 

Gregg shorthand simplified, critical analy- 
sis of, Paul C. Ickes, Oct:22 

Gregg shorthand simplified, experiences 
encountered in teaching, John J. Gress, 
Oct :22 

Issue editors, Thelma Potter Boynton and 
Ann Brewington, Oct. 

Machine shorthand, Mary Burton, Mar:27 

Motivation, what’s in a name? Dorothy 
Anderson, Feb:31 

Philosophy, teacher of shorthand revises 
her philosophy, Ella Becky Sharp, Oct: 
16 

Shorthand and business vocabulary under- 
standing, Charles B. Hicks, Oct:13 

Shorthand proficiency of junior college 
students after one year of instruction, 
Ralph H. Peterson, Nov:27 

Stretching the shorthand budget, Alice 
LaVergne Holst, Apr:25 

Tests, vocational aptitude, for shorthand 
pupils, Max W. Poulter and D. H. Sul- 
livan, Dee:25 and Jan:25 
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Training the medical secretary, objectives 
in, Warren E. Kudner, May:29 

Transcription, applying work simplifica- 
tion to, Opal H. DeLancey, Jan:18 

Transcription, sure they know English, 
Harold E. Cowan, Mar:32 

Transcription, individual differences, a 
dictation and transcription plan to meet, 
Kenneth Zimmer, Feb:27 

Transcription must be taught, Opal H. 
DeLanecey, Oct :27 


STANDARDS 
See Office standards 


TEACHER-education 

Basie business subject, are you a good 
teacher of, Harold B. Gilbreth, Dee:35 

Business education and general education, 
George T. Johnson, Oct:36 

Core, can business teachers be core teach- 
ers? Marjorie C. McLeod, Mar:20 

Curriculum, a visit to high schools in the 
U. S. A., Oswald Larsen, Feb:42 


Edueation’s best kept secret, Thelma Pot- ° 


ter Boynton, Oct:11 

Experience, business, how valuable is it? 
Bernadette Martocchio, Jan:31 

Experience, work, or just plain work? 
Regis A. Horace, Feb:19 

Principles, are we teaching, Sally Berry 
Maybury, Feb:21 

Research, needed in basic business educa- 
tion in the secondary schools, Paul S. 
Lomax, Mar:11 


TEACHING aids 

Aids to small business, Lewis R. Toll, 
Apr:30 

Business, basic, A to Z teaching aids, 
Gladys Bahr, Jan:11 

Business, general, have you been given 
general business leftovers? Julian A. 
Milkes, Oct:34 

Community resources, utilizing for cur- 
riculum enrichment, Graydon C. Wag- 
ner, Jan:13 

Community resource program that clicked, 
Alwin V. Miller, Jan:35 

Compulsions of business edu¢ation, the, 
Lewis R. Toll, Jan:9 

Dramatize good telephone techniques, En- 
rico V. Sasso, Feb:24 

Issue editors, Lewis R. Toll and Mary 
Bell, Jan. 

References on occupational guidance in 
business education, Lewis R. Toll and 
Virginia M. Hayn, May:33 

Security, teaching aids on family, Educa- 
tion Division, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, Dec:32 

Teaching typewriting techniques by slide 
films, Arthur F. Neuenhaus, Jan:29 

Visualizing the balance sheet, Robert J. 
Thompson, Jan:22 


TESTS 
Business entrance tests, Nov:43; 
Tests center, (photo.), Nov:43 
Students typewriting tests, May:41 
TYPEWRITING 
Beginners, I like to teach, Inez Ahlering, 
Jan:26 
Centering, application of back-spacing 
method of, Myrtle M. Stone, Nov:28 
Electric, bring the electric typewriter to 
the classroom, Ruthetta Krause, Nov:19 


NBE 
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Electric, use the electric typewriter in 
your office-practice laboratory, Marion 
Wood, Nov:15 

Electrify your teaching of typewriting, 
Priscilla Ewing, Mar:29 

Erasing, teaching machine manipulation 
for erasing by means of photographic 
projections, Helen Shippy, Nov:31 

Error elimination, devices for, Ruth Grif- 
fith, Dee:28 

Issue editors, John L. Rowe and Dorothy 
Travis, Nov. 

Methods, is there such a thing as method 
in typewriting? Estelle L. Popham, 


Nov:21 

Motivating devices in the learning of 
typewriting, Doris Howell, Mar:31; 
Apr:30 


Personal-use typewriting, some observa- 
tions on, Helen Reynolds, Nov:23 

Practice typewriting, better way to, E. G. 
Blackstone, Nov:12 

Proofreading, a lesson on, Virginia D. 
Henning, Oct:28 

Speed typist, hints on becoming a, H. O. 
Blaisdell, Feb:28 

Teaching electric typewriting—a new ex- 
perience, Laddie J. Fedor, May:31 

Teaching invention in line with scientific 
invention, John L. Rowe, Nov:11 

Teaching the blind to typewrite, Hazel C. 
Jennings, Nov:25 

Teaching typewriting techniques by slide 
films, Arthur F. Neuenhaus, Jan:29 

Typewriter .demonstration stand, build 
your own, Laddie J. Fedor, Apr:27 


UNITED business education association 
Headquarters notes, Hollis Guy, Oct-May: 
5-6 


UBEA divisions 
Administrators . 

Administrators’ issues, Quarterly, 
Nov:42 

Announcement of Atlantic City con- 
ference, Dee :43 

Bulletin, business education program 
in the secondary school, Oct:48 

‘“Tn-service training program for 
business teachers’’ theme of Atlan- 
tic City conference, Apr:42 

Program of Atlantic City conference, 
Jan:44 

Purpose of administrators division, 
Nov:44 

International society for business edu- 

cation 

A visit to high schools in the U.S. A., 
Oswald Larsen, Feb:42 

Atlantic City meeting, Jan:43 

Conference on Japan and Okinawa, 
Washington, D. C., Dorothy H. 
Veon, Nov:44 

Hamden, Forkner, address to ISBE, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Dec.:44 

International review for business ed- 
ucation dispatched from Zurich, 
Switzerland, Apr:42 

London conference, Feb:42 

Personnel practices in Western Eu- 
rope, Ima M. Chambers, Feb:43 

Twenty-fourth International Econom- 
ics Course session, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, Oct:44 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


NABTTI 

Atlantic City convention, Nov:44; Dee: 
44; Jan:43 

Roster of institutional members, Apr:42 

Importance of NABTTI in the develop- 
ment and improvement of business 
teacher education, E. C. MeGill, Dee:44 

Third conference of the national commis- 
sion on teacher education and profes- 
sional standards, Indiana conference, 
Oct :44 


Research foundation 
Atlantic City meeting, Jan:43 
Committees, May :44 
Studies and results of tests to be pub- 
lished, Oct :44 
UBEA Forum editorials 
A salute to the Forum staff, Jan:41 
Better business education through UBEA 
publications, Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Jan:39 
Know your national council for business 
education, Mar:41 
Know your representative assembly, Apr: 
41 
10,000 business teachers united for better 
business education, Edwin A. Swanson, 
Oct :41 
The expanding role of business education, 
E. C. McGill, Feb:41 
Unification means progress, 
Fries, Dee:41 
Unification through affiliation, Marsdon 
A. Sherman, Nov:41 
UBEA news, plans and programs 
Albert C. Fries heads committee on co- 
operation, Nov:42 
Council members elected for the term 
1950-53, (photo.), Oct:43, John L. 
Rowe, George B. Pontz, Theodore 
Woodward, Lloyd V. Douglas, Clyde 
Insley Blanchard, Theodore Yerian 
Delta Pi Epsilon and Pi Omega Pi—ap- 
proved by national council, Nov:43 
Editorial staff, (photo.), Jan:40, Fred C. 
Archer, Gladys Bahr, John A. Beau- 
mont, Mary Bell, William R. Blackler, 
Thelma P. Boynton, Ann Brewington, 
Mary E. Connelly, Harold B. Gilbreth, 
Charles B. Hicks, Regis A. Horace, Har- 
ry Huffman, Erwin M. Keithley, Ray 
G. Price, John L. Rowe, Hyla Snider, 
Lewis R. Toll, Dorothy Travis 
Lomax named to joint committee, Nov:43 
National Business Education Quarterly, 
Nov:42 
National Council, (photo.), Mar:42, Clyde 
I. Blanchard, Paul M. Boynton, Irene 
Brock, Edward L. Cooper, Lloyd V. 
Douglas, John N. Given, Edward H. 
Goldstein, Thomas M. Green, Russell J. 
Hosler, Parker Liles, E. C. MeGill, 
George B. Pontz, Ray G. Price, John 
L. Rowe, Clara Voyen, Arthur L. Walk- 
er, Theodore Woodward, Theodore 
Yerian; May:43 
Officers elected for 1950-51, (photo.), Oct: 
42, Edwin A. Swanson, Ray G. Price, 
Parker Liles 
Plan for cooperative effort among busi- 
ness education associations, Dec:42 
Schedule of issues, Jan:41 


VISUAL aids, See Audio-visual aids. 


Albert C. 


(UBEA) Forum 


advarhages that help make Underwood 


= 


the Favorite on BOTH sides of the desk... 
You'll find it easier to teach on UNDERWOOD 


wil Students find it easier to learn 
on UNDERWOOD 


7 RHYTHM TOUCH 


is a new concept of light smooth strokes that 
puts a new kind of ease into typing. Students 
find it a great help in developing comfortable, 
relaxed typing tempo. You'll find Rhythm 
Touch a great help in guiding students toward 
the perfection of smooth, regular technique 
that combines speed and accuracy. 


Z RIMLESS FINGER FORM KEYS 


are scientifically designed . . . concave and 
form-fitting to the finger. The finger centers 
accurately on the key top. Through this ac- 
curacy of key-stroke the type bars travel to 
the printing point free of vibration, contribut- 
ing to neat, clean-cut impressions. 


SEE-SET SCALES 
FOR BALANCED WORK 


You can set these visible scales in a jiffy... 
to center paper, center text or center headings. 
It’s faster, easier, more positive and accurate 

. . with Underwood’s See-Set Scales. The 
teacher takes pride in the quality of work 
done by the students and appreciates the con- 
venience and the ease of teaching Balanced 
Work the Underwood Way. 


TIPS ON TEACHING TYPING 
by George L. Hossfield 
10-times World’s Champion Typist 


Let's stop hampering a beginner by requiring perfec- 
tion or even near perfection at the start. We must re- 
quire a degree of accuracy, of course, but let us temper 
our demands with leniency. The achievement of perfection is a gradual 
accomplishment; it should not be expected, much less required, from a 
beginner. Getting accustomed to stroking the keys properly, using the 
right amount of finger leverage, and remembering the location of the 
keys to be depressed — these are only a few of the things the beginner 
has to think about while attempting to do something that is entirely 
new. After a certain amount of practice a student gradually gains confi- 
dence and then you can expect an improved result. The requirement of 
perfection places the student under an unnecessary tension and strain, 
which in itself will defeat a student’s best intentions. Tension and 
strain have ruined the chances of more than one trained professional 
operator so let us not expect the impossible from the untrained beginner. 
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Top-paying jobs are easier to get with the 
Dictaphone “Certificate of Proficiency.” 


More and more businessmen are using the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. So any student who 
successfully completes Dictaphone Corporation’s 
Business Practice Course and earns this certifi- 
cate is off to a flying start. 


Remember, your school’s reputation grows in 
direct proportion to the number of your grad- 
uates placed in the ‘‘best”’ jobs! 


Is your college or school among the many hun- 
dreds now offering this important training ? 


If it is not... find out at once how easy it is 
to give your students the many advantages of this 
training. Inquire about the battery of teaching 


aids including exercises, charts, practice records 
and other helps. 


Give your students the break they'll need 
in the competition for those better jobs! 


For full particulars on the Business Practice 
Course, the School Rental-at-Cost Plan, and the 
last word in modern TIME-MASTER equipment, 
write today to the address listed below. 


Important Notice. Shortage of equipment due 
to the tremendous success of the TIME-MASTER 
as well as the general defense program may make 
it difficult for us to supply equipment on the 
School Rental Plan immediately. If there is a 
delay in filling your order, please be patient. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION , 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17,NY. 
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